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editors' notes 



The evolution of the comprehensive community college of today 
from the junior college of the early 1900s has been well docu- 
mented andjs generally well known. It probably would be generally 
agreed that we are entering the nc:^t phase of that evolution:" the 
era of the community -based community college. Although the idea 
of community-based education has roots reaching far back into the 
community services movement, several notable dates an*d attivities 
may be fixed as, important steps in the history of community- 
based education. Three important books were published in 1969: 
The Community Dimension of the Community College by Ervin L. 
Harlachcr, Dateline 79: Heretical Concepts for the Community 
College by Arthur M. Cohen, and Community Services^ in the 
Comvfunify College by Gundcr A. Myran. These books marked the 
beginning of an"^ cvolvcmcnt from a narrow, traditional form of 
community 'services toward a relationship in which the college 
began to work with its community to solve pro'bltms rather than , 
simply serving the community whatever academic wares it had at 
ij:s disposal. . ' . ' * 

In 1974 "the philosophy of community-based education 
became clearly articulated aad the movement gained significant 
momentum. TJic publication of the article **Aftcr the Boom. 
What Now for thcCommunUy^ 

president of tbtTTSmcrican Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, in^hc bccembcrjanuary 1974. issue of the Community 
and Junior College Journal, inclurfcd^th^ first real definitions of 
conimunity"bascd;:j;^^ characteristics 'of the move* - 

ment^as weU^s statements of objectives. Dr. GlcazcrvTery eloquciltly 
pointed 0Ut that the period of, growth within which community 
lleg^'^could 4p*J30 wrong had come to an end and that ^ they 
musV^eriously look to their mission. ^ ^ 

'In February 1974, Alan 'Pifcr, president ^of the Carnegie 
Corporation, delivered the keynote address at the AACJC Con- 
""vcntion, proposing that objectives often perceived as secondary 
be given new priority. **Other institutioris will -have a part to play, 
of course, but I see the community college as the eventual leader- 
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ship agency. Indeed, I'm going to' make an outrageous suggestion 
-that community colleges should start thinking about themselves 
from now on only secondarily as-a sector of higher education and 
regard as their primary role community leadership." At that meet- 
ing of AACJQ, community-based education was clearly spelleife 
out as the. new thrust of the organization. In April 1974, at the 
National Conference, on Community Services and the Community 
Colleges sponsored by Valencia Community College, ^)r. Gleazer 
delivered an address titled **Beyond the Open Door. . .The Open 
College." This address was subsequently published in the August/ 
September issue of the Community and Junior College Journal 
Again, Dr. Gleazer spelled out 'the need for a reassessment of the 
mission 0;f community colleges and proposed bold^tfeps for com- 
munity colleges to accomplish their new mission. He .eave specific 
objectives to be accomplished during the renjainder or the decade. 
Another highlight of this very productive and significant year for 
ccwnfnunity-based education was^ the AACJC Nat,ional Assembly 
held in November. The published proceedings of this assembly, 
A Policy Primer for Community -Based Community Colleges^ covers 
many areas of the movement and points out significant directions 
for Ithe future. Another 1974 event oT continuing, significance was 
the formation of a national consortium of community colleges 
known as COMBASE. This organization is still ktive and holds as 
its mission the promotion of community-based education in cojm- 
munity alleges. . * , . ' ' 

In\l977 the/two editors of this issue of New Directions^ 
along with Eleanor Roberts, research associate at the Metropoli- 
tan Comrrtunity Colleges in Kansas City, and Benjamin Wygal, 
president 6i Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, published 
College Leactership for Community RenewaU a book the authors 
hope will spur community college educators to give consideration 
to uTe needs of their communities and the ways in which colleges 
and communities can cooperate for effective comniunity renewal. 

In this issu^ of New Directions for Community Colleges we 
have attempted i6 gather and present overviews of several signi- 
ficant area5 of community-based education and have asked prac- 
titioners in community college education to prepare articles dealing 
with specific practic^es arid procedures. We have delil^erately 
attempted to avoid theory in favor of concrete suggestions for im- 
plementing community-based education. 



Gunder My ran sets the stage for the remainder of the publi- 
cation by tracing the develop^|^t of community-based edycation 
from its inception and giving a clear definition of the community- 
based community college. Max Tadlock then presents very specific 
suggestions for sound planning. Next, the age-old problem of staff 
selection and "development is presented in the new light of com- 
munity-based education by William Keim. Tl)e difficult problems 
of management of community -based education are discussed by 
Peter Smith from ^the point of view of the very innovative Com- 
munity College of Vermont. Hyman Field presents an -analysis of 
current and projected delivery systems for community-based 
educatioA. One of the most difficult problems in community- 
b^pd education, providing student services in open systems, is 
irinovatively treated by Steve Mills, Ervin Harlacher and Robert 
Hencey explain the relationship between community -based and 
perforrnance-oriented education. The perennial problem of how 
to fund community-based programs is addressed by Gary 
HoUingsworth. Dale Pamcll presents the unique prpblems o-f pro- 
viding community -based education in urban centers. James 
Gollattscheck presents his views on the 'importance of trustee 
orientation and education in any innovative movement such as 
community-based education. Sidney Micck and Edward Cooper 
discuss the impact of community-based, program's o'n the com- 
munity served. And Andrew Hill concludes with juggcstions for 
further reading from* the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. 

We hope that this issue of New Direttions for Commxinity 
Colleges will be helpful in providing answers to many questions 
and in hclpijig community colleges clear some of the barriers to 
community-based education. , > 

^ ' Ervin L. Harlacher 

James F. Gollattscheck 

Issue Editors 
/ 



The philosophical roots of the community -based 
movement lie in the origins of the 
J xommunity college. 



antecedents: evolutw of the 
comnnunity-based college 

gunder a, myran 



Community-based education is a phrase that symbolizes an insti-' 
tiitional value system; it is not* a series of. courses, an approach to 
instruction, or a de&.cription of the location'of services or* activi- 
ties. It is a phrase that can be grouped with terms such as lifelong 
learnings life-centered education; the knowledge revolution, th£ 
communications age, the postindustrial society, dcaA^tHe learning 
society. None of these terms by themselves is very significant, but ^ 
the value system they represent is powerful indeed. Regardless of 
the choice of terms, the basic values represented are: 

(1) Education can m^e a significant difference in the lives of 

, persons of all ages and backgrounds; all people have worth, dignity, 
and potential. • . . ^ ' , . 

(2) Education is a means by which people 'can enrich and enhance, 
th^ir lives through self-growth in varicTU^ life roles such as those, of 
worker, family member, citizen, and consumer. 

(3) Education is ^ recurring part of daily life, not an experiment set 
apart frqm daily life.^ 

(4) The corilmunity college has a responsibility to maximize the 
*~ 7 congruence between its-services and programs^and thr educational 

needs and aspirations of all population groups in its service area. 

NewDirectiqns for Community Colleges, 21, spring 1978. 1 
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^(5) The community college has k responsibility to function as an 
. integral part of the fabric and rli^jBhlof the communities it* serves, 
and it should make a significanWand pasitive difference in the qual- 
ity, of lifejnjhose communities. ' V 

A community-basKd\ college, then, is one that uses these 
values as a basis for planning all programs and services, selecting 
faculty members, designing^ and locating facilities, developing bud- 
gets, carrying out administrative functions, and creating policies., 
Although community-based concepts have emerged" most force- 
fully during the last decade, tjhese concepts have their roots in the 
beginnings of theco^imunity college movement. 

Before the Civil War, the typical college in the United States 
was a private institution whose purpose was to prepare "gentlemen 
and scholars." These colleges prepared the elite' for leadership roles 
in government, law, medicine, and the ministpy. Following the Civil 
War, the development of the iand-grant college and the public • 
university resulted in major changes in the nature of higher educa- 
tion. The definition of th^ **elite'' was expanded to include the 
upper strata of technical occupations: engineering, teaching, busi- 
ness, and agriculture. Du^ng the 1800s, the basic form of the 
"collegiate way" became wjell established: residenti^ colleges in 
pastoral settings, athletic teams, fraternities or club^ a tenured 
professoriate, academic /disciplines, and so on. As American indus- 
' try flourished, colleges and universities blossomed^, responding to 
the need fdr an ever-v^idening range of skilled professionals. ' " 
When the junior College first emerged in the 1890s as an 
aspect of higher education, it* was seen primarily as an adjunct of 
a Nearby university. Often, the local public school district housed 
the infant college, and the nearb^>tffiiv.ersity accredited it and super- 
vised curriculam. Still, even in those early, days the first seeds of 
.the community-based college were planted. As junior colleges 
were estabHshed throughout, the United States during the first forty 
years of the twentieth, centpry, many cornmunities foV the first 
time had their own college-^'oui: college.^' The junior college pro- 
vided local yoiing men and vyomen opportunities for higher educa- 
tion that had not existed before. The junior college oftea became, 
in a limited way, an educational and cultural center of th^com- 
munity. It also took on most of the* trappings 9f' the "collegiate 
way/' and it was usually very careful to emulate the university to 
the fullest possible e^^tent. At the same' time, it was often subject 
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to the policies and administrative style of the' local public school 
district, t ' ... - 

.By the 1930s the junior college had already established.some 
of the basic builfiing blocks ,6f the community-baaed college. It had 
inherited the utilitarian leanings of the land-grant ^university, and 
it was often controlled by a local board or .advisory commite^. It^ 
was becoming a p6sjtive force in the communities it served, and 
those people who led jon taught were creating the S*open-door" 
concept. The valuing of all students, regardless: of fiackgrounfl, and 
the nurturing of^those who attended was to become a cornerstone 
of the communjity-based college, ^ ; f ^ 

^ , Although the pre-World War II junior colfege had some ele- 
menjs of community-based education, it was the rapid social and 
, technological' ch^ges of the postwar period that provided the im- 
petus for the completion of the. definition of the €omm unity-based 
coUege.^The majority of the new colleges est'ablislied in this period 
took on the name community college, and many existing junior 
talleges; changed tjieir names to incorporate the term. Problems 
related*to race, poverty, urbanization, and rapidly changing ehapl<5y- 
ment patterns mandated a broadening o£ the -college missjQn tp pro- 
"^vide. a more Comprehensive base for thd development of human 
■jresoui*ces in the community. . \ < \ 

A major factor in the evolution of the community-based 
concept ^ since. World War U has been pufclic higher education's 
emphasis on univer^ty extension, adult and continuing educatiot! 
in ^neral, and the increasing scope, sop|iisticatiort, andjmpact of 
the community slices" function in the dbmmanity college. Com- 
munity ^ervices, b^^ft||^n tl)e idea of providing ed'acatidnal services 
' to individuals an^l g^BPbn^ith'^ut being wed to traditional. academic 
forms such as c/edit^^' semesters ^pr quarters, and^gfades, ^found ji. 
resporisive new cliepLele. Adults peeking job upgradihg er jvanting 
to'^eXpand their ayocational interests found these nev* programs Ictf 
the communit^' co^ege well suited to the natural grain their 
lives. Unlike traditional collegiate programs^ comftiUnhv«|<^ices 
for many adults represlelited an apprQ^ch to reentering ftic^duca* 
tional sphere and to liii^rging educational experiences with their 
work, family, arfd o'ther life, experiences. A*s^ these programs grew 
in, diversity and depth, a* redefinition of the meaning of college 
began to emerge for adults. ^ ; • ^ . • . 



As the critics of higher education decried the ghettolike 
mfluences of educational experiences restricted to' t^e isolated 
college campus, comn\unity services became the method by which 
community colleges made their first tentative efforts to move from 
a campus-based to a community-bas^d orientation. The first step 
was typically the establishmeht of one or two extension centers 
that mad^ college services more accessible to those in the com- 
munity. Then the nature' of the service itself began to change from 
the purely academic to the development of attitudes and compe- 
tencies relevant to life on the streetcomer, in the shop or factory, 
ai?{!M!i tlic home. This signaled a turn innhe basic mission of the 
community college,^ a maturing away from the strictures imposed 
earlier by '"Father University and Mother Hjgh School' as Max 
Raines has referred to it. 

' The idea of the community-based college is a natural phase in 
tjfe evolution of the community colleg^. Its antecedents are found 
U) some ejctent in the historical development of the conimunity 
college, ahd particularly the development of community services 
.•and continuing education. It is also important to note, however, 
that a major impetus for the community-based institution has 
resulted from dramatic changes in corAmunity life. 

For example, the continued weakening of social distinptions 
in our society is a trend that nourishes community-based education. 
Women*, senior citizens, people in institutions, and racial and ethnic 
minorities are joining traditional student groups to form new en- 
rpllment mixes. Identity as a student is now, a thread that joins 
people of all ages and walks of life throughout the community/. 

The diversity of nontraditional learning approaches that has 
emerged in recent years also nourishes commynity-based education. 
It h^ maide possible the extension of learning to areas silch as the 
home, the plant, and the hospital. Mobile classrooms and counseling 
centers, television courses, in-plant training programs, and tutorial 
or independent study programs are examples of the diversity of 
approaches that are moving the community college from a Campus- 
based to a community-based institution* 

One additional trend that has an impact on community-based 
-education is the changing social role of higher education. In an 
earlier period in our history, the entire community shared in the 
socialization process we call education: family, neighbors, relatives, 
church, shop*-^ factory,, school, and coUegf. Then, for a variety of 



reasohs, this process over time cam^ to be'^seen as the exclusive 
province of the schools and colleges. To.day there is some evidence 
that the trfend U reversing and that society will no longer see school- 
•ing and '"education as" synpnomous. As television viewing, travel,' 
work, and other life experiences are increasingly viewed as educa- 
tive, the college cainpus wdll l^ecome only one place of learning 
within .the ^p^rson's total educational ej^vironment. In this new 
climate the community-based college \yill not view itself as the ex- 
clusive educational center of the community, but rather as the 
agency that weaves the fabric of education— wherever it happens in 
the community and in whatever form— together. 

One need only note the recent increases iij part-time adult en- 
roUment in<:ommunity colleges, increased demand for occupational 
programs directed toward career upgrading, diversification of stu- 
dent badcgfounds and life-styles, and interest in educational pro; 
grafns related to life roles such as parent, consumer," citizen, and 
worker, to realize the profound impact that changes in community 
life have had on community colleges. What we now call community- 
based education is an evolving, institution-wide phenomenon that 
pervades all areas, of college life^ 

A community-based college is characfterized by its efforts to 
.coordinate plartning with other community agencies, its interest-in 
participatory learning experiences as well as cdgnitiye ones, the 
wide range of ages and life goals represented in its student body, 
^d the alternative instructional approaches it arr^ges to make 
leaxnmg accessible to various community groups. 

.Community-based educatiQn represents a diversfification of 
^ the social role of the cdfiimur^ty college. The mandate of the 
college—to provide occupational prograrns, general studies or liberal 
arts and scie^Jp programs^ student services?, developmental or re- 
medial studies;, and community s^rv^ces— is basically unchanged. 
What /ifl^ changed is that the college degree represents only one 
result of the collegiate experience, although a very important one. 
As adults move in and out of educational experiences as a natural 
part of their daily lives,^they achieve educational ol)jectives that are 
personally reWaxding buf not always marked by a credential or a 
diploma. Making the; ^propriate educational experiences available 
requires the community college to provide a diversity of program- 
ming, planning, organization, and delivery systems. That is the h^- 
' mark of the community-hased community college. 



Gunder A, Myran is president of 
Washtenaw Community College 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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A step'by-step approach can avoid* 
potential problems in moving toward 
^community-based operations. 
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planning: how to get there 

- maxtadlock 



No college can call itself community-based until it is ready tq^tep 
through its own open doors and out mto the community for 
mutual guidance, support, and participation^ 

Jor ^the college wishing to explore the dimensions and impli- 
cations of'chahging from its riormal institutional focus to a com- 
munity focus, the bdst processes themselves are community-based. 
These processes enable the college to contribute to the community 
^at the same time it draws on comnHinity resource to deteijnine 
^ what is needed and how best to meet the needs. 

Too ofte^ colleges serve their communities by following one 
of three planning^iattems, \. 

^ ' Mahomet-and-the-mpuntam planning 

This institutional planning «says, Existly and if they need you 
badly enough they'll ccnne up to your level. 

. afloat-on-the-seas-of-change planning 

This purely reactive planning may Well result jn an institu- 
tion in fiiill sail, running before the winds of change whichever way 
they blow, ^ sailing without a course but making splendid time to 

NevxDirections for Community Colleges, 21,^pringJ978. . • 7 
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^ \ everywhere* It is often well cpvered in the media and much admired 
innovative. 

tradfttonat-wfsdo^ planning , . 

Based onfthe folk wisdom of the , educational community, 
this planning approaclvoften prescribes effective medicine. However, 
like newspaper medical column, it may miss the. mark at times 
because the ^professionals do not confer with the actual clients on 
the needs,'' the .treatment, the probable outcomes, the side effects, 
and the costs (that is, is it worth it?). The process may use advisory 
* contmittees, Bu)t^ they tend to be convened to support program 
concepts developed a priori by^he professional staff. 

However, commuf^y-based planning calls for full partner- 
ship of the college, £on[imunity, business, and other educational 
and governmental agencies ?n^ determining the needs of the cQm- 
munity, what roles if^Ui^^ttie college should play in fulfilling those 
needs, and how best these needs ^oiAd beaccomplished; ' - 

Xhe model most 'community colleges have followed;^ v^ity^^^^ 
tingly' or unwittingly, is the marketing analysis process of the busi- 
ness, world. Its goal is to find the needs in a service area that fall 
within the mission and capabilities of the organization. This model 
requires answers to six .questions. JVhateuer the order of accomp- 
lishment, the answers to one question may cause you to reconsider 
the answers to another: 

(1) What do we believe? A statement of your mission in operational 
terms— Dot the traditional philosophy (or advertising) rhetoric, but. 

. what you areVtually prepared to allocate your resources to accom- 
plish for your community and its citizens. 

(2) What are we doing now? A profile of your institution— an inven-' 
tory and analysis of what you are already accomplishing to meet 
community^ needs and the strengths and limitations of your pro^ 
gram and'delivery. . i 

(3) What's the potential? A profile df your community— a defini- 
tion of your marketplace taken from already available sources and 
original information developed by you that identifies major com- 
munity-needs, trends, and resources. Programs and services of other 
colleges and communities may provide leads for further local 
inquiry. 
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(4) IVhat^s our optimum? A best-fit analysis of community needs" 
trends with the resources and capabilities qf the college and of 

other agencies to meet these needs. This process sorts out the role 
your college, as One of many agencies in the community, should'^ 
play^n the delivery of educational services— sole source, enabfing 
agpncy, coordinator, cooperator, well-wisher, nay-sayer. From this 
step you pan determine the thrusts of your own community -based 
development and ,the level of cooperation and coordination required 
with Qther 2^encies. 

(5) What's o^r plan? A detailed progran^, services, and delivery 
schedule based on a market or needs survey and analysis that is 
organized for continuous updating.-'This step will test the reality 
of your stated priorities— in street terms. Bit you putting your 
money where your mouth is? . * ' ^> 

(6) How^well are we doing? A continuous two-level^evaluation of 
your effort to remain 'community-based utilizing: (a) the market 
test— that is, ihi readiness of individuals to **buy^'' what you are 

\offering; and (b) a professional analysis of the compatibility of your 
offerings, priorities, stated mission, and resource allocations with 
the needs of your community and its citizens. 

Done properly, the process will accomplish the following: 

• Discover the services from which the community and its 
citizensxould profit and which fall'within the rnission of the colle*ge 

Assess the capabilities andVillingness of the community to 
deliver or support those services 

• Identify available people, facilitie's, and existing programs, 
organizations, or institutions that could be utilized the college 
An delivering those services 

• Determine priorities fo^ pro-am and service offering^ and fpr 
resource ^locations ' , * ■ ^ ! 

Set the 'stage^ for the college and its sta|f to» take the initial 
step through its own open doors out ini<^ the comrrtunity. 

Community-based needs assessments iitilize but go beyond 
the conventional needs-assessment tecl^iiques familiar jio most 
^educational planners (and not described here). The^'prpcess calls 
for skilled professional leadership to ensure that the college is com- 
mitted to thejimit of— but not beyond— its mission or capabilities. 
At the same time, it also calls for the educational leadership to ex-^ 
hibit.considerablyjuore faith in the good sense and wisdom of the 
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people of the community who are the clients who support, and in 
the case of public colleges, actually own, the institutions. 

p " ' • 

Caveat: If you undertake the assessment process described 

here, you will Jbe irdplying your institution's commitment to 
a community-based educational service. Do not raise com- 
munity expectations and staff anxieties with this process 
unless you are prepared to follow through. Many people will 
partici{\ate and their commitment will be real.' 

Undertake the first three steps simultaneously with broad 
participation of faculty, students, staff, administration, and trustees 
where possible, with the understanding that^they are^reparing 
background material only, not ifoal answers. 

Step 1. Using a tasklorce, reexamine and rewrite/ if appropriate 
the missioix and goals of your institution, relating^em directly to 
service fo the community and its citizens.^£xplore economic and 
social as well as educational implications. 

Step 2. Using a task force, develop^ a succinct profile of your insti- , 
tution, showing its current strengths and weaknesses in meeting its 
mission and goals, with particular attention to community needs at 
large and to the needs of students as mem'bers of thfcommunity. ^ 
Step 3. Using a task force, develop a profile of your community 
with particular attention to significant patterns, trends, and char- 
acteristics. Describe your community's people; its organizations 
and agencies; its goyjemmental organization; its businesses and in- 
dustries; it^ agencies and institutions; its media; its social, economic, 
\ and cultural characteristics; and the special forces at work tha£ 
change the community and its physical characteristics. 
^ Step 4. Organize and publish the results of steps 1 to 3 as the home- 
work package for participants in a large intensive planning con- 
ference, or charrette, invorlvingequ^ parts of community and college 
personnel. The pack^e is sent in advance to all participants in the 
conference (described in step 5) and is made available to all college 
personn'el. 

Step 5. Organize and conduct a major needs-assessment and plan- 
'j ning conference to accomplish the following goals: , : 

i ' 0 Reexamine and restate if necessary the mission of the in^ti- 

' tution ^ . . 

1 # Validate the profiles of the institudon and the community 
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# , Determine what §pe6xfic re;sources of the community aSa the 
college 'carv and should. b(g. mobilized to meet community and in- 
''dividu^ i^Qfds/ ^ * \ . ^ 

# Determine, ways to optimize the educational services potential 
of the com'mumty through^ the agency of the college and other 
institutions " , ' - 

# Set i>riorities for any changes indicated 

• Construct an action plan for initiating major operational and 
pfdjgrammatic changes * 

• Secur,e commitixigi^s from both community and college par- 
ticip^ts to support ai\d/or participate in the changes called for. 

« [ The conference participants should be divided equally among 
^ fcoilege and community representatives. Collie participants should 
' include not oill-^ those personnel who have much t^^ontribute, but 
also those whi may be most affected by any major change. 

Community representatives should be selected from a num- 
, ber of sources representing potential needs or markets and probable 
resources. In this initial assessment and planning cqnference it is 
importaiit.to get individuals who can make commitments .for their 
organizations, agencies, or. businesses. (In smaller follow-fe plan- 
ning conferences focusing on sj^ecific' needs and resources, repre- 
sentatives who will have, implementation responsibilities should 
be designated.) « ^• 

The man^ement of such a conference is critical. Many busy 
people will be asked to , donate much expensive tftne. If the college 
has not conducted a m'ajor conference with top-level business and 
professional representatives, it may be advisable to secure outside ^ 
professional assistance in both planning and managing the process. 
Step 6. Edit and publish a needs and resources analysis with abroajx 
program for action based on the outcomes of steps 2\ 3, and 5. Dis- 
tribute this broadly, and incite both input and inquiry about how^ 
the college may either assist* a segment of the community or utili^ 
a special resource. / 

Step 7. Organize smaller follow-on conferences in specifi creeds . 
areas, with participants representing community and collc^ int^r- 
-ests in those areas. The goal of these conferences is t|^ develop- 
ment of specific mutual participation plans between t):*€ college and 
community organijfktjons, agencies, and businesses. 
Step 5. Develop through the pTOfessio;:ial staffXcontinuously up- 
dated information base of n||edf and resoi^cs. Without special 



atterttion h>' 'tl>is area the college will find itself undertaking plan-^ 
ning based on How the community was rather than hdw it is. 
Step 9., Develop aa evaluation system that not ohly .utilizes but 
contriGutes to the information base that was orggiilzed in ^tep'S. 

The first measurement is whether the clients continue to sup- 
port and enroll in the program. This measurement is straightforward 
and utilized already by eyery schpol in the country. It dpesjiot say. 
the {Program is good or b^d, only that is is supported; ' . 

Other measurements require more Sophisticated professional 
judgments and may call for outside assistance at times* The college's 
goal should be a system that balances costs (ail resources) with the 
benefits to the community^; Factors*that must be a^:counted f<Jr in^t 
elude the mission-, college and community^priorities, the resources 
allocated, and both direct ^d indirect benefits. , • 

No ready-made solutions fit these' requirements^ and the col- 
lege may find that^ at least i^ the beginning, a critique of tljeir 
efforts by those who helped 'plan them may be» the best solution 
neadily available.^^ ^ . ' ^ 

Because-all tlies^ evaluations deal with community needs and 
capabilities, they'add to' the information on which the professional 
staff should base its programming decisions, \ 

However the. colleges choose to move toward- a conmnunity- 
based operation, they will find .that the systent'^descijbpd above 
dekls witli every critical element experienced by the schools which 
have made the early moves: ^ ^ 

• Faculty and staff participation • ^ 

• Community input and commitment by decision makers 

• • Links between the present and the proposed ^ 

The development of an information system on which ^o base., 
both planning and evaluation decisions 

• ^ And most important of all, shared priority setting and plaij- 
ning with those for whom the college was organized: tire communis * 



Max Tadlock is president o^Tadlpck. 
Associates^ Inc., in Los AltpSy California. 
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Seeking dnd'training teacjiers capable of ' 
,, teaching in nontrkditiondl moSks is essential 
' ■ for community-based progfa.Tns. ^ ° 

V ■ . • - 
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) : staffing: where and how 

£- ' . William a. keim 



There is nojjiore important consideration in any educational opera- ^ 
tion than the quality of its instructional staff. No' one can argue 
with this: it has been the fundamental criterion for education since 
antiquity and requires that a person not.only know his or her sub-, 
ject or discipline but also know how to teach the subject. \ 

As in all human enterprise, there are distinguishable degrees ' 
of excellence* in teaching &at characterize the state of the art and. * * 
provide a wide rslnge of teaching style, conS^etence, md objectives^ 
\ The community -based college attempts to select and train a comp^- ^ 

tent staff of instructors, administrators,*. and classified personnel 4 
^ . from this wide range of professional expertise." ^ ^ . ^ , 

what is the problem? 

, 1 , The problem is a simpfe one, but the soliitiop is very copiplex. 
/ We must find and tratn a cadfe of teachers who fit the following^ 
\ charactferistics: . ' ' 

y Willing to teach.part-tii^e f * -'V 

(2) Have little or no' training ii^^^^ field of ^ucation ^ 

(3) Willing to deal with the new student and with student moti^a-, , 
tion and achievement problems ^ , • V* » 

(4) Willing to be tr4ined to be a iunctional.part of a cominunity- 
based enterprise * ^ \ ^ 
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Since community-based education is an effort* to offer an 
alternative to tradition, it is necessary that we seek and train teach- 
ers capable of viewing teaching in nontraditional modes. We need 
humanistic and knowledgeable practitioners, 

where are the teachers? * ' 

• \ 

There are six identifiable sources for potential teachers in 
the community-based college; * . 

(1) Existing interested faculty of our ^campusxbased colleges who 
accept overload assignments. * ^ 

(2) Personnel from externally funded projects for specific clientele 
—for example, the disadvantaged. 

(3) Community ^education personnel with specific skills in market- 
able disciplines who have shown particular interest in stu^^ts 
and individual needs. Our communities have many business people 
and retired teachers 'who mfght be interested in ex^^^fiditig their 
own careers or personal bbjectives into additional teaching experi* 
ences. , * • , • ♦ v 

^ (4) University graduate schools of education. Out of each group of 
graduate students .there is a small force of inspired and potentially 
great teachers. They are searching for better ways to improve the 
human condition^ and often are disillusioned to find no outlet for 
their imaginations. The systematic destruction of this group by the 

. traditional system is a sadness endured by all caring faculty mem- 
Jbers of our teacher-training institutions. An early identification of 

"*these people is obviously advantageous and migljt even bring ab.out 
some reform in the university college of education, where it is per^ 
haps needed the most. * * . " 

^ (5) Other areas of the university not to be overlooked are the many 

jfepartments or divisions thai deal in adult and extensiori education. 
H products of these units are usually well grounded in understand- 
ing individual differeijces an4 have^discovered mature learners and 
their learning preferences. Most are community oriented, and most 
field workers can assume a part-time assignment. This group may be 
the greatest and most potentially effective work force on 'the 
commu^rity-based scene. ^ * ' ^ 

(6) Public school educators. Many of us entered the world of the 
community college by way of the public ^schools, and we must 
.^recognize that many of our finest instructors and administrators are 



^frorn that teaching environment. There is still a great resource 
there, and many teachers in our ujban school systems are 'well ac- 
quainted with the frustrations of individual differences and needs. 
Ail army of good teachers is waiting, many well trained and 
thorougjily familiar with "community problems and competency- 
based instruction. Most would be willing to participate beyond 
normal expectations in part-time training and experimentation. We 
need only look for them. - 

Of these six groups, twp seem to represent an immediate 
potential work force, and both are used to some degree by many 
colleges in their efforts to master the community-based delivery 
system. 

Personnel from Externally Funded Projects. Perhaps the most 
neglected of the present-day community college scerfe is the 
manpower resource in externally funded projects. Hardly any 
urban Gojlege operates without soft-money^ programs for the dis- 
advantaged or 'other specialized clientele, and for the most part 
these people are student centered and promote indivicjual leatming. 
Many of the programs are counseling priente^d andjnclude commun- 
ity contacts and job placement as part of the services offered to 
students. ^ - • 

The Community Educator. Thousands of people in th^ 
business and industrial community are interested in teaching and 
would make excellent community-based instructors, tutors, ^d 
coordinators. 

y These potqptial teachers need only to be made aw^e of'the 
jjz^pportunity to become par{ of apart-time specialized instructional 
^rce. Experience has shown that most community educators have 
had no formal training in teaching but nevertheless make excellent 
iii^tructors in their area^f specialization. 

The most convenrent and effective system for identifying 
community educators is to go directly to business organizations, 
social agencies, trade unions, and public service agencies; Today 
most organizations employing over two hundred people* have an 
enfployee training division. This is the primary contact for larger 
sources of personnel, and' a simple review of a district eissessment 
study will reveal smaller agencies from which to recruit potential 
instructors and staff. Community agencies will cooperate because 
the additional training of their people vyill benefit their own train- 




ing division; and because we are looking for part-time instructors, 
organizatioiis will not vie\v this as a threat. 

Pioneer Copimunity Colfcge in Kansas City, for example, 
has extended its commuuity * feasef by delivisring courses- (some as 
contract arrangements) directly into present employeV^raining 
divisions using the on-hand , teaching* staff o/ the employed ,as the 
major instructional resource. 

In addition to the vast potential of instructors in the world 
of commerce, a growing number of retired teachers live in retire- 
ment communities and have fourtd ijhat leisure-time actiyjities are 
unsatisfying arid jump at the chance 40 reenter the teaching pro-^ 
fession on a p^art-time basis. Some are fine instructors, 'and many 
are skilled in dealing with individualiz^ instructional techniques. If 
retirement communities do not exist*, an advertisement in the news- 
paper will attract this potential work force. 

training community teachers ^ ^ 

There are good, well-motivated people on the scene, and the 
trick is to make wise and productive use of them. This can be done 
in two ways: ' # , 

(1) Projects can be developed and new proposals for external fund- 
ing w^tten to inclucje specific staff time for community-based 
education activities. 

(2) Existing projects can be modified to be open .ended so that in- 
creased activity, either counseling or instructional, can be accom- 
jmodated. Many projects are already constructed to accommodate 
additional students -and activities, and most project overload activi- 
ties beyond their normal working day, ^ , - » 

At the very least, a nucleus of full-tim'e trained professionals 
and supportstaff for community -based activities exists in qur college 
structure, and most of these people^are anxious to participate in 
staff development prograxnsjef'part-time instructors, ^ 

The draining/ Development Program., What have work 
with are essentially two groups: (1) those witjji training wh\need 
retraining* for a community*based operation, and ^2) those with 
little or no experience in instru/ction^The trick is to jmake use of 
the expert in community-based education as a program manager 
whose responsibility is the development of a team of part-time 
specialized instructors. 



Terry P'Banion, writing ih Teachers for tomorrow in 1971, 
suggests' that what is needed^, for the ^980s is a teache/'who is 
humanistic, has the ablility to teach, has a knowledge of both thS* 
community -.college and the community college student, can 
evaluate, knows t/saching. techniques and alternatives, and is well 
^ounl^ed in'4iis or her subject mat^. Ifyc are to achieve this ideal, 
it is necessary td organise our training programs around a curricu- 
lum^rogram manager who cpu^ b^a full-'time teacliaf/cotinselol: 
^within the college, THese "master #eachers" ^nust be carefully 
selected arid themselyes trained in the processes of management. 

^The Program Manager—Staff Developrfr. If community-based 
institytforis are^tp^rely so heavily on the hiring of part-time instruc* 
tors-, it'fs obvious th^t there, must be an ongoing program of staff 
selection and deyelopment. The brief experie|ices of com^munity** 
based institutioiTs tend to 'confirm the practice of emphasizing 
selection development at the program or specialized discipline 
level*. SincKcompetency-based instruction is' linked closely with" 
indivi(lu2ilized ^ffort, it is obvi^ous that thq close ^uman factor is 
very important. Clas^froom^anageife and facilitators are beginning 
^to Jook'more ^d more like cou^^elcprs, and program success is 
liaWd inexorably to t]^ instructor's ability to deal with each indi- 
vidual/^n ^ohe:to-one basis. People w[ho have succeeded in this^sn- 
deafor should be encouraged to t^sume the primary fole irt th6 
• selection and tr^ning of part-time people. . \* , 

^ _ There' should be a small, cadre gf full-time program mana- 
gers wh^^*5Sect the teachers ajid direct the° training ^^f^syen largEt 
numbers of part-time personnff. » \ t>rr 

These full-\inie people, of course^ aVe already among/tJs in ^ 
our projects, attempting educational reform! They are the risk fe^^^^rsi 
and*tequire our support. They represent ouV best chance to prpduce 
the^ideal teachers t6 impfem^nt commuriiv^ -bashed education. 

The Development Program. The program manager should 

• ^ / 



conduct dw/*sessions conceiHiing'thc following 

(1) Th'e natiire o/the community-based college 

(2) Ch^acteristics of the students 

(3) Teaching methodologies: * " 
(fl) learning theories * • 

(b) teacl\ing tecl^jn^ues' . . ' ^ 

(c) evaluation methods ^ - . . 

(4) Curricula ^ ^ , J 



Small Sessions. To be effective, these sessions should be brief 
.and in alLlikelihood. should precede the actual teaching experiences, 
pyticularly in the case of community educators. The program 
manager must, work with the conimunity educator through the 
first few teaching experiences, offering advice, supplying materials, 
and helping to, select, supplementary instructional methods. It 
is vital that the program manager give explicit advice and details 
on evaluations. 

Large Sessions, It is recommended that all part-time people 
be brought together as a total college wo^rk force at least once dur- 
ing each period of instruction. This large group should provide a 
talk session with a free and imaginative exchange of teaching ideas.* 
It should npt be a meeting devoted to admmistrative dictator 
speeches by administrators about details of requisitions or regis- 
tration. These infonnational details, should be;left to the program 
managers so that the flow of instruction is not interfered with. 
Day-by-day management details should be left to those who handle 
them on a day -by-day basis. - - ; * • 

conclusion 

' ^ ! ^ ' ^ ' ' ' 

Staff selection and development is the most critical factor 

' in the success 'of the community-based community college. All 
other considerations of the college— fiscal, managerial, marketing, 
, delivery, and so on— are secondary to the fundamental truth that 

•"Without the appropriate learning ^taking place, the institution is 
appicpacKing obsolescence. . * ' ' 

Thei^e is no existing model for the perfect selection and 
development of staff in such ^ unfamUiar mdde as the community- 
based institution. We can only search for the best methods available 
to us for teacher selection and develc^pment.^We look for risk takers, 
psychologically secure individuals with a flair for'exCellence and in- 
novation, dnd for th^ person who^ is, above all, the humanist that 
community^ased education requires. * 



William A. Ketm is president of Pioneer 
Community College in Kansas City, Missouri. 



Managing the community4ntegrated institution 
requires organization, precision, group leadership, 
and a tolerance for the ambiguity of immersing 
oneself in the multiple lives of other people. 



management: living at the nexus 

peter p smith , 



When a college integrates itself with its community, the traditional 
patterns of management, governance, financing, »and educational 
deh'vely appear-tCL^ up for grabs. This chapter will contend that * 
the patterns do in fact go up for grabs; the functions themselves, 
however, do not. All 'too ofteji, there is a confusion between new 
functions and reallocated or reclustered functions. 

A good example drawn from the educational progranj would 
he curriculum development. On college campuses the faculty 
develop as well as teach the curriculum to tjie students. In a com- , - 
. munity-integrated college community, practitioners may well do 
the lion's share of, the instru.ction. This does not mean that the 
curriculum development function should be ignored. Neither does 
it mean that the community practitioner should necessarily develop 
the cunriculum. It may be logical at times for the curriculum 
'1!f^elopment responsibility to reside with a full-time staff, while 
the, instructional function is assumed by the community practi- - 
tioner. In this case, -the function of curriculum development has 
been retained. It simply has been separated from instruction" and 
responsibility located in a different place. That is a changed pattern 
of education. 

So, too, the manager of a community-integrated institution 
must have other skills in addition to those ascribed to good manage^ . 

New Directions for Community Colleges, 21, Sprin^^7S. 1 ^ 
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ment of a traditional college. For example, the i|iain ^characteristic 
of the job itself is that, the manager works at the nexus between 
his or her organization— the community it serves, and the individ- 
uals it serves— and therefore is a cbnditioning factor. This implies 
a lateral organizational structure, o^ie that can more readily inter- 
face and integrate with other orgpniz agonal structures throughout 
the community. — 

What should a "nexus manager*' do? Fir^t, he or she must 
understand community organization. It is npt. enough to simply 
nave dreams for what a community can be. The nexus manager 
niust know how. a comnvunity works— its grapevines, its myflis, 
its history, and its culture. Second, the nexus manager should have 
- had experience in and understand the flexible management of . 
resources. As will become clear later, community-integrated educa- 
tion demands more than the traditional management of a given 
budget. Instead, the budget of a community-integrated college must - 
have a great deal of liquidity in it so that the institution can be 
responsive to the program needs of the community throughout 
the year. Consequently, the person who manages that budget must 
be a good resource" manager. Finally, the nexus manager must / 
know something about the assessment of adult learning needs andl . 
the logistics of serving adults. It is riot enough simply to say we/ 
shall do these things. Adults have particular an4 peculiar attendance 
styles, leatnihg needs, developmental stages, and learning style^. 
Integration with a community embodies a commitment to access 
for any person. If the institution is not ready m'anagerially and 
logistically to -remove the barriers to access that even the^com{}re- 
* hensive^community college may put up, then the institution will 
be less successful: ; ^f-s-^-*^ 

nfianagement skills • 

« 

The person who manages a community-integrated college 
must possess the skills of good management as they are tradition- 
ally defined, though not always traditionally practiced, as well as 
skills in leadership, brokering, and facilitating. Although leadership 
speaks for itself in many ways, we see it all too seldom. What we 
need is a person wl^ can catalyze, combine philosophy with pro- 
cedure, and conceptusQize the effect of that synthesis. As a broker, 
the manager must value the trading of both information and'author- 
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ity that must occur if institutions. and agencies are to work to- 
gether in a noncumbersome way. Rn^y, as a facilitator, the man- 
ager must know how to_lisi^n/wh^n"^td^guide, and what kind of 
intervention is appropj^te in, a given situation, The manager works 
on the interface bet>veen his organization and several other organic 
zations and agencies in the commiyiity. He needs brokering and 
facilitating skills because the elements of the task of nexus manage- 
ment demand those skills. Following are four e^camples: 

Accountability. Traditionally, the man^g^r of a college is 
seen and sees himself as* accountable to his or h^^mmediate supe- 
rior; to the board of frustees, faculty, and students of the institu- 
tion; and to the political decision makers of the state. The intensity 
of those relationships varies from situation to situation. In most 
cases, the rtianager is not only personally accountable but is also 
commonly held accountable through the data and/or performance 

..indicators that the institution generates. In community-based 
education, all the above conditions are true. The ^anie people want 
to know how you are doing, and there are measures to find out. 
However, the citizens served by the^ program, as well as the corp- 

" munity practitioners who are teaching and the organizations, busi- 
nesses, and agencies with which the college works, must be added 
to the list. 

An additional indicator goes beyond ' traditional data: the 
concept of accountability changes in community-integrated educa- 
tion to include personal dynamics as a central feature. Working 
in the community creates a series of peer relationships, and com- 
munity agencies, practitioners, and learners will hold the oigani-* 
zation strictly accountable for the equality of personal treatment 
that piganizalion gives its communityon a daily basis. For example, 
• if the low-income grapevine says that yo.ur college does not mean 
what it says-, then those people will not come. 

Part-Time Participation. When curriculum development weis 
discussed earlier, an example was used that placed instnrction v>ith 
community people. That is the way il happens at the Community 
College of Vermont. Clearly, an instructional force th^t is entirely 
temporary and part-time leads to a different pattern of participa- 
tion. Those people have different expectations of both 'the irlstitu- 
tion^ and the students. This Suggests that the rewards system for 
temporary faculty should change also. For the ijaanager, these 
questions are extremely important. For instance, is money the only 
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reward, or^ in addition to money, can w6 add the chance to share 
one*s practical professional experience with other people and the 
intrinsic enjoyment of working with adirlts as a community com- 
mitment? Certainly it is more than money that motivates pfeoplc: 
to serve on tlie United Fund and local school boards. Why can the 
same not be true for community-integrated education? 

On the other hand, part-time participation has a certain set 
of strengths and weaknesses which must be understood so that the 
program can be well managed. Obviously, the advantage in this 
case is flexibility and responsiveness as well as community involve- 
ment, A possible handicap is that some areas of leamer needs may 
not be met because the community does not possess the resources^ 
In my experience, this does not happen too often. However, it is 
clear that the nexus manager must understand the importance of 
a new reward structure and the strengths and we^es!ses of a 
community-integrated model if it is to be well and humanly man- 
aged in a consistent fashion. 

Resource Management As just mentioned, community- 
integrated education calls up the difference between the admin- 
istration of a budget and the management of financial resource*s 
on a daily and weekly basis. If you do not have money, then the 
flexibility with which you can respond to the learning needs of 
individuals and groups in the community you -are serving thtoudl- 
out the year will be seriously compromised; conseqliently, me 
' mission ^ your college will be equally compromised. There must 
be an , understanding of arid appreciation for liquid versus fixed 
assets and resources and a series of procedures for the manage- 
ment of those resources, . ^ ' ' 

Standards. Although, in my estimation, standards are vastly 
overra)ted as a reasonable discussion point in higher education, the 
issue of standards in a community- integrated institution is a real 
J one. First, the entire academic operation of the college is highly 
visible, public, -and literally in the consumer's living room in some 
cases. Therefore, personal impressions of standards become very im- 
portant. The manager must adopt good process and procedural 
techniques^ for managing the quality of education^even though the 
authority for its delivery lias been brokered and facilitated through 
several organizations in the community. The issue here might* be 
seen as consistency in the evaluation of learning and learning en- 
vironments. No 'college ensures oneven suggests that unifonnity is 
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. desirable. On the other] hand, no college would suggest that a 
completely discretionary approach^ to^evalualion and teaching is* 
wise either. In the middle of that coi)tinuum ijs the notion of con- 

I sistency: common procesTwith different outcomes, because the , 
physical setting of the campDs is missing, along with the comfort of 
a fall-time faculty to do the teaching and the judging, the process 
management for standards and evaluation is absolutely essential 

• for the nexus manager. r * ^ • 

^' ' . • ■ : \ 

^ problems of the nexus manager 

With all this, even if it is done welL there is a variety of pro- 
blems that will continually face the community-integrated institu- 
tions manager in the near futurer-FirsJ^, Iherelis the problem of 
. oHjinguishing between community .service programs' and credit ^ 
. programs. In my opinioti, the»xlijjtjnction is false, and the mission 
of community-integrated institutions is to look^t learning wherever, 
, whenever, and however it happen^rThis has a great deal to do with 
the kind of academic and evaluation structure of the community- 
integrated college. Nevertheless, the maitager must be sensitive to 
the perceived distinction between community service and credit 
education and must work to reduce or at least clarify the difference. 

Second, the community must be integrally involved in ihe , 
planning processes in the college. Here you have community adults 
^'as learners, community adults as teachers, and community 'adults 
as planners. It is mdre than the traditional advisory council func- 
tion about which we have heard so much. It is more vital, it is more 
important*, and 'it is more dignified. The assumption is th^t the 
combined wisdom of the community will make the college' go, ' 
and go well. . ^ 

Third, the community should be involved in judging the 
college's performance. At* the Community College of Vermont, 
community review boards, convened by the. college, judge student 
leam^lg contracts and award the Associate Degree. Of course, there 
is a' process for selectirtg and training these local review committees. 
However, they have real authority over the educational prograrn at 
the Community College of Vermont. 

A fourth problem is the whole logistical area that was briefly 
referred to earlier. Hovy do you muster student services and faculty 
services in a college that has no physical location? Where does the 
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financial aid get* written? Where does remediation happen? .Where 
does .staff . development hz^pen? And^so ofi. These services must 
-be public and visible and availbbie t.o all the students. I believe that 0 
the logistical management of the admimstrative and educational 
.side of ^community-integrated college is by far the most difficult 
' feature of the nexus ibanager'i role. - ' r 

' ^ • All, the problems and questions raised in this discussion are 
related ta the visibility of the community-integrated institution and 
its services to the co/nmunity. Some of the issues have to do with 
the visibility of 'the institution. .How do we present services when 
th^e is no, campus? And some of the isSues have to dp with the • 
very high visibility bf the quality of the personal service t^£ mstitu- 

' tion puts forward. If 'the president or any o£ the staff workni^erally 
, in the community, their behavior every single day has a tremendous 

.impact on the success of that institution. Although th^t is true in 
any community college, in the^'case ofUhe community-integrated 
institution, the commuijity at large tr the college community. 
There is no place else, r • ^ ^ 

summary ' ^ - 

In conclusion, I would say that the printaty question facing 
a nexus manager at a community-integrated ins^itution is that of 
authority. Which part of the postsecondary education functions 
are the manager and the institution willing to share with the com- 
munities they serve? J^nd how do thfey choose to share so that the 
sharing is real and dignified? On a campus, the roles and authority 
are clear and largely set by tradition. But in a comrpunity-based 
college, these questions are exacerbated "by the transference of 
campus values into tl^e environment' of the community. In a com- ^ - 
munity-integratcd college, the manager and the /institution must 
accept and valire the ''standard^^ resources, and capabilities of the 
community as primary indices of what the postsecondary program 
will be. There is no Houbt about the source of authority, even 
when the authority has been shared. This kind of a manager has 
convictions about ths^t. ' / • 

* The* commune-integrated martagcr is. in the vanguard of ^ 
higher education management as we know it tod^y. If a cbllege 
chooses to be community? based, the manager may well have* a ' 
campus With its attendant comforts as a retreat. Jf we continue ' 
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to operate on a campus, the managerial function stays the same. 
On the other hand, when managers venture into the community 
to stay, taking their invisible institutions with them, their^ tradir 
tional management skills will be severely tested and must be accom- 
panied by the kinds, of skills demoded by 'this new^environment; 
organization,' precision, group leadership,^ and perhaps above all a 
tolerance for the ambiguity that comes from immersing oneself in 
the multiple lives of other people. 



Peter P. Smith is founder a7\d president of 
' the Community College of Vermont, 
- . \^ s Montpelier, Vermont. 
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Selecting the medium for transmitting 
information is as important as 
selecting the information itself 

f 
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delivery systems: meeting the 

multiple fleeds ^ 
diversified clientele 

hyman h, field 



Assuming that **community-based" is one end of a continuum, with 
a total campus-based approach at the oppo site end, then almost < 
every community college is community 'B^sed to some extent. Xhe 
very name ^community college^ if lived up to at all, indiciates^some 
community involvement. The college with an occupational advisory 
committee; the college with a program for some type of nqntradi- 
tional learner; the college with a program, hoiyeve/ meager, of 
community services— ^dl are community based in some way. Some 
colleges have been forced into community-based delivery systems 
entirely because of financial and space limitations. They hold 
clashes in storefronts, libraries, churches, and community centers, id 
name only a few of the locajio|is avail^bfe for instruction in com-, 
mimities, ♦ 

' Ev^n though many colleges have successfully taken their 
programs into the conimiTnity, the type of delivery system em- • 
plofyed hal usually been quite limited. In most cases the delivery ^ 
mode is a faculty membfef'naeeting a class in a community facil- 
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ity. This may be satisfactory, but it ohly begins to touch the surface 
J of the great variety of delivciy systems available to. community- 
based colleges. The purpose of this discussion is to deal witi^me 
of the means of delivery and their unique capabilities dnd tq IooK 
at some variables that can help in the selection of appropriate media. 
There is nothing new or unique about many of the means of 
delivering instruction, to the community. Textbooks^- student man- 
uals, and workbooks have been used m instruction almost since 
printing began. Another print medium, the newsp^er, is inexpen* 
sive and easily accessible to learners in the Community' but only 
recently has been used for instructional purposes. The mass media 
in general, includiilg the newspaper, provide ready access to the 
learning community. ^One would beNiard pressed' in these fimes to 
find anyone who does not have access to at least one television^ set 
*and radio receiver. In fact, there is a tendency to take radio with us 
wherever we go. * 

There 'are other media that, although in sc^e cases not^ 
available on a mass basis, are certainly worth considering for 
community-based- instruction. Audio cassettes, for* instance, ^an . 
carry special verbal or musical instruction that may not be suit- 
able for .broadcast radio. Foreign language drill could be a bore to 
' the g&neral radio public, but it could be a valuable instructional 
aid when sent via audio cassettes to learners. TJiey ^are readily 
y available, and the learner can record his 6r 'her responses and 
return them to the instniJGtor. The range of possibilities for tele- 
vision distribution systems— such as the television satellite with a 
signal that coyers vast areas and permits two-way audio communi- 
cation; or the instructional televisio^i fixfed service (ITFS) systeip, ' 
which have limited transmission range but provide multiple chan- 
nels and greater time flexibility for instnJct^on— is only now begin- , 
ning to be explored. . ' ' ' 

. Nearly everyone has a telephone. -It is rejatiyely inexpensive. 
It is extremely flexible— an instructional Qnit can be offered at any - 
timc^ of the day or night. It is timiely— a political science course can' 
. * present instruction about a political convention aUnost immediately 

after it occurs. It is time freeArecorded irtstruction can bet accessed 
^y students at their convenience. With cateful instructional design, 
it can be an ideal delivery system for community-based instruQtion, 
but to date only a few institution^ are using it. 
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Other delivery systems are just beginning t(x appear on the 
scene. In the near future video disc players will be on the market 
,at generally affordable prices. When the entertainment industry 
has sufficient programming^ available on disc to warrant the expen- 
dituife, people wilh begin to buy the playback machines, and when 
they are available in homes, they can be used for instruction. An 
hour of video inforniation with instant stop, still frame, and im- 
mediate review capabilities for approximately $10 (the projected 
cost-of a^disc) opens all sorts of instructional possibilities. 

The Goldmark Rapid Transmission * and Storage (RTS) 
delivery system is capable of storing up to 30 on,e-hour slide/sound 
and motion programs, on a continual 60-minute, video tape (or 
60 half-hour productions, 120 quarter-hour segments, and so on), 
then , transmitting them undisturbed at a very rapjd rate to an un- 
limited number of television receivers simultaneously or in. varying 
configurations as described. For noncampus institutions that ust. 
widely <iisp^rsed cohimunity learning centers, this may be dhe 
answer. Dr\e technician can transport the device in tlie trunk of a 
car to a cenjter equipped with closed-circuit television. If yoy con- 
sider that it rnight be desirable tcT visit each center at least twice 
a day, on6 person with a playback machine may be able to service* 
up to four centers daily. While the lessons^are being shown, ,the 
instructor can ^ct as a tutor/a3ministrator. The programs can also 
be broadcast over open or cable television; 

Obviously all these means 'of delivery are not equally effec- 
tive either *as instructional media or as ways of reaching the 
intended learners. In a particular community-bas^d system, some 
delivery systems will be more appropriate thaa others. An institu- 
tion that is trying to reach' individual learners in fthe comjnunity 
rrtight use print-based instruction, radio,^ and television,^ audio 
cassettes and the telephone, and video discs./This institution would 
probably find it impractical to deliver instruction by having faculty 
^meet with the learners or by me^ia such.asi motion pictures or the 
/ Goldmark RTS system. On the other hand, if a community4)as'ed 
college's major emphasis is to provide instruction for single groups 
in the cotnmunity, a faculty or some non-mass media delivery 
* system may be ideal. If there are multiple groups in the cfbrhm unity 
engaged in the same instruction, then mass media might be used in 
conjunction with faculty. A television presentation might cover 
the basis of data processing, and a 'faculty member mighj meet 
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with various groups atyOther times, to lead the group in discussion 
or assist in projects related specifically to that group's interest. 
If groups are widespread, satellite transmission may be appropri- 
ate. In an urban setting, an ITFS system may be ideal for reaching 
groups scattered throughout the city. We have already seen the 
possibility of using the Goldmark system to reach groups ^ urbmi 
areas served by non campus colleges; the system can also 
^ff^tively in rural areas^. 

choosing a delivery system 




m urban 



With the variety of delivery systems available to a community- 
based institution (and* the list above is not all-inclusive by any 
means)> how does a person decide which one medium or combina- 
tion of media will 'best serve the needs of the institution? TTiere 
are several variables tftat can be examined to help select the appro- 
priate media for any given situation. 

* Instructional Requirements, There are restrictions or condi- 
tions imposed on media selection by certain subject matter ,or 
learning objectives; some of these restrictions or conditions are: 

(1) Group Interchange /Individual Learner, If a learning objective 
requires that there be group interchange in the form of discussion 
or group projects, it may be necessary to have a faculty member 
meet with the group or select a medium whereby two-way com- 
munication is possible. 

(2) ^ Reinforcement Requirements. An teaching a spoken foreign 
language, immediate extrinsic reinforcement may be required. If 
so, there has to be a way for an instructor to interact immediately 
with the student on a one-to-one basis. Acceptable delivery systems 

*arc restricted to the faculty in a classroom or laboratory or perhaps ' 
throu^ the telephone. Use of satellite would be technically feasible 
but prohibitively expensive. 

When teaching someoneto read, understand, or write aforcign 
language, on the other hand, delayed reinforcement^ may be appro- 
priate and reinforcement be intnnsic. Any number of media will 

..work individually or, in combination. AT)rint-based, individualized 
workbook in combination with audio cassettes may be ideal. 

(3) Instructional Information. Format, The type of information 
display required to te^ch a particular subject can be amajor cfeter- 



minant in delivery system selection. To feach the understanding 
and appreciation of ballet, one relies largely on visual information 
with motion. Motion pictures, television, and a live instructor will 
all work in this situation, whereas print or audio will not. On the 
■ other hand, mathematics can be taught effectively with print. To 
use an expensive delivery system like television for mathematics 
might be vvasteful unless there were other conditions to justify 
its use. ' 

Learner Cfiaracteristics. The specific circumstances and char- 
acteristics of the learners sKoUid be carefully considered l)efore 
determining the delivery systeni. 

(1) Location. Are students spread over a larger geographic area? 
Are they participating in the instruction at home, on the job, in 
an institution, or in some sort of classr9om in the comrriunity? 
As can readily be seen, the best delivery system varies with dif- 
ferent locations. A system easily delivered to individuals, such as 
print, audio cassette's, or television and radio, can reach students, 
at home or' in institutions. A facility* member or some non-mass 
media, such as films or sHde/tape presentations, may be most 
appropriate for groups coming together in a community classroom. 

(2) Mobility. Can students come to a central locatidriror do they 
have limited mobility? For ^udents who are institationalized or 
severely handicapped, a deliv^ system should take the ihstructiqn 
to their location. . ^ • ^ 

, (3) Motivation. This variable is too often overlooked. It is'^issumed 
that -Students will benefit frpm material .which is instructidnally 
sound, ^ut for those students who are participating as individuals, 
the material's attractiveness, the excitement-built into the material, 
and the involvement required of the learner can be as important 
as the content and instructional .design. As an example, consider 
two uses" of a. print-based delivery system. The first use rflies 
heavily on rather traditional texts, with perhaps some ehd%f- 
chapter study questions. The second utilizes carefully designed 
student manuals that reguire^the-sfudenTto a<^tively engage in ti^e 
process ratheru^an'^passively taking in-^nformation. The Matter 
delivery mode helps maintain the student's motivation In the course^ 
and leads to a higher completion rate. # ^~ 

(4) Expense. How much can the student afford to spend, beyond 
tuition, to obtain the instruction? For many institutions partici- 
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pating in community -based instruction, the major^ of the poten- 

tial learners are in low-income groups. It would be dysfunctional, 

tnerefore, to rely On a^elivery system that woyld be too expensive 

for the student. ^A. totally print-based course might include' three 

or more baoks.(a text, a student manual, a workbook, and a reader) 

and cost as much as $30» A television course may require only one, 

book costing $10, and the student can receive the television lesson 

for only a few cents in electricity costs. 

(5) Schedule. Many students desire further education but have 
been prohibited fipm attending th^-more traditional offerings 
because. their work or home schedul^s'Xvill not permit it. How many 
institutions can no\<^ serve $Ujch studentS^as firemen" or policemen, 
who 'may work days for two weeks and then work nights for the 
next* two weeksS^ommunity -based delivery Systems such^lndi- 
■ vidualized print-based instruction, open labs (perhaps in^storefronjts 
.or mobile vans), and the telephone can easily accomo(ia*c these 
stiideftfs. Even television or radi(pcan effectively uted iS^ach 
lesson is repeated at several different times. • ^ 

Institutional Cost. Todayit^eems thaf everyone is concerned, 
with budgets. The cost of acquiring or developing material to be 
used in any djelivexy system must be carefully considerei^^nslitui 
tions with limited budgets will ^ obviously look/^rsjt at themofe 
inexpensive delivery systems such as plint, audio cassettes, or even ' 
a faculty member meeting with a group. Hb<v^ ver, "they sfioUld keep 
in mind that the eventi^ad cost to the learner js also important. 
Careful planning and cooperative arrangements, with other Institu- 
tions and agencies can make the seemingly rfJortrrxprp^isiVe rpedi^ 
"Wklizaljlg. This is. particularly True if one 'considers t|h€ vastly in- 
creased p^Ttutial student enrollment expectecf with a'televisit)n 
presentation, as compared, to,, say, one faculty member lecturing 
in a community center. • *^,/ 

'Case of Administration. An institution should took carefully 
atrits ability to administer various ^elif^^ry systems. A community- 
teased operation dependent primarily on securing classroom loca-^ 
tions throughout the community may have tcv arrange for registr.a-^ 
tion at each site and would have to disseminate studerrTsinaterials 
at each site. A system based on individualized ^materi'^Yind'^nas^ 
media may be able to administer the entire program thyough one- 
centralized location. ^ „ , ^ .! 



Various delivery systems involve different levels of complex- 
ity once the instructional program is under way. The ^implest 
system ^jobably^^involves a faculty member lecturing in a commun- 
ity center/ A multimedia delivery system with individual students, 
participating on. a self-paced, time-free basis requires an elaborate 
administrative. ^pjcft^anism to enroll students on a continuous basis , 
and to move them effectively through a course at varying rates. An 
institution should evaluate its ability to mount and finance the 
administration of vctrious delivery systems being considered. 
^ As each instructional program is developed, the variables 
existing at that particular place and time must be carefully weighed. 
One effective way to do this is to develop a matrix that lists the 
possible ^divery systems on one dimension and student and insti- 
tutional'jeji^irements on the other. By filling in the matrix, one 
can det^^ine the delivery systems which fulfill the greatest num- 
ber of i^quirements for that particular conimunity-based instruc- 
tional p'^gram. 

In this discussion we looked at many of the delivery systems 
available to community-based institutions and considered some of 
the more important variables that should be considered in select- 
ing delivery systems. No one system will be appropriate for every 
" community-based institution. » Nor will any one delivery system 
satisfy the requirements of every instructional program within a 
given institution. To make the best decisions, o^e-must have a 
^thorough knovyleclge of the community to be served and must 
understand and considen the .unique needs and interests of the 
community's students. . * 



f> - Hyman H. Field is-director of the Extended 
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Brokering, involving advisement, advocacy, 
information, and referral to other agencies, cannot 
meet all the student service needs of 
nontraditional Students but offers a model 
for reaching and helping them. 



brokering: providing student 
^ services in open systems 



Steve mills 



The 1970s have become the decade of the **new" learnej in higher 
education. Adults, housewives, professionals, blue collar workers, 
those with less than a high school education, and post-Ph.D. learners 
are examples of the new students. Programs to attract these stu- 
dents are plentiful, institutions utilize off-campus centers, contract 
systems, media- and computer-assisted study, and many other types 
of learning options designed to make education more accessible. 
New departments and divisions-indeed, entirely new colleges— 
-^ave'^risen to administer these open systems of instruction. Reach- 
C- ing, recruiting, and retaining the new, nontraditional learners re- 
quire more than provision. 9f ^instructional technologies, systems, 
smd faculties, hbwever. Institutional student service policies and 
practices must also be redefined to meet tfie neods of the non- 
traditional student. 

. Student services is a generic term covering a wfde range of 
institutional roles. Student services affect students from advisement 
prior to applying for admission through* graduation. Such services 
, can be as intimate as personal counseling or as bureaucratic as 
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registering via comguteri'zed cards. These services are often the ini- 
^ tial sources of contact between the student and the institution. For 
^ . * the nontraditional student, who may be unfamiliar with or openly 

hostile toward institutional bureaucjracies, the character and style of 
student services are particularly crucial.' Unfortunately, institutions 
of higher education have been slow to respond to the student 
services needs of new learners. The flexibility, creativity, and vigor 
that characterize instructional programs have not perrneated the 
situdent services areal 

A critical need exists for student services systems that recog- 
nize the differences between nontraditional students and » the 
typical 18-to-22-year-old, full-time, on-campus student. Fo^ ex- 
ample, there is no provision for specialized student services for 
adult students in most institutions. The 1972 institutional survey 
by the Commission on Nontraditional Study reported that separate 
counseling and advisement services for ^dults exist in less than 
10 percent of the surveyed institututions (Cross and Valley, 1974, 
p. 58). Specialized assistance to these students is vital not only 
because there are now so ^any of them but also because their 
needs are unique. 

Donna Krings, writing in Adult Leadership (1976), synthe- 
sized several concerns that nontraditional student services must 
address: ^ • . ^ 

(1) Services must be available and specifically directed to non- 
traditional learners. 

(2) The service structure must have resources to deal effectively 
, . with personal considerations such zis^ack of confidence^ lack 

of educational background and study skills, and unrealistic ex- 
pectations. 

(3) The system must provide support and orientation as well as 
information. 

One structure that appears to accomodate the above criteria 
and the needs of these students very well is educational brokering* 
^ Brokering is a system of providing advisement, information, re- 

ferral, and advocaeyr-Through brokering, student services can be 
adapted for nontr^itional learners. Metaphorically it can be des- 
o cribed as a switchboard or chain. It is the process of assisting 
. people in their attempts to define their educational and cafeer 
goals and then **connecting** them with the n£cessary .resources 
to accomplish their goals. In practice, brokering is larger than any 
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single institution and involves the entire community -as a source/ 
resource for the solution pf problejns. In f^ct, brokering agents 
are often independent of sin^ institutional control. Many 
brokering centers arc; community-based agencies that provide ser-* 
vices without any institutional preference or prejudice. Even when 
based at an institution, they rely on strong community ideiitifi- 
cation to enable them to reach and serve potentid learners. 

Community identity and location peqnit a direct contact 

- with those p*eople Who might otherwise have no association with 
educational programs or institutions. To reinforce *the community- 
based approach, most brokering rentets employ paraprofessional 
staff who are recruited from, know, and understand the community. 
Much of the actual interaction^with participants \akes place on -the 
participants' home turf— in their homes, places of work, and so on. 

. Brokerijag takes student services to the student. Since nontradi- 
tional students do not reside on a campus and may feel uncomfor- 

' table even going to a school, community brokeripg Centers may 
provide an alternative. ^ ^ ' * 

. / Communtty-based centers provide more than accessibility 
to students, however. Such centers are' a means to utilize the human 
resources of a community. "Any person, agency, or institution in a 
community <an become part of the brokering networks Brokering 
relies on agents such as employment and manpower services, mental 
health centers, trade schools, government employees, and academic 
personnel. Brokering centers assemble resource materials on regional 
and national levels as well, but the^ principal resources are those 
already present within a comniUnity;. The brokering center system is 
dynamic, not static. Its resource base expands as needed. 

Brokering centers are complete student service centers. They 
have resources to assist^ all students but are designed specifically for 
nontraditional learners. The four b^ic components of service are: 

(1) Assistance in Establishing Goals. Decisions to return td school 
or change careers are significant life events. Brokering centers help 
learners establish goals and inventory^experi?nces and skills. Partici- 
pants can systematically evaluate their lives and life direction and 
create goals. ' ^ ^ 

(2) Information Sources/the Referral System. The resource system 
is referenced in terms of human contact in addition to programs or 
agencies. This permits a direct link td people. Many learners utilize 
only the informational and referral part of brokering services. Once 



their informational needs are met, they are able to pursue ^the 
sources on their own. ^ 

(3) Problem Solving and Decision Making, The constraints facing 
nontraditional learners are frequently more cntical than those th&t 
face thd traditional student. Returning to school" or remaining in 
school is not just an involved personal matter; it also includes such 
factors as famUy- considerations^ financial dilemmas, and the like. 
The decision is diffitxdt and complex. As with goal defifiition,jhe 
brokering service provides information and assistance. The counsel- 

' ing aspect of brokering is not intended to make decisions for 
people but to support and strengthen their decision-making c^ a- 
bilities. Brokering is not a crisis ^center. If it becomes apparent 
during thfe process that psychological assistance is required, the per- 
son is referred to a specialist. 

(4) Advocacy md Support, At all levels, brokering is a support 
system— support on the persohal leVel for goal setting and decision 
making; support to work through bureaucracies, application forms, 

' or any other institutional barriers. Advocacy and support could 
' mean actually transporting participants to a meetings it could be 
walking them through college registration procedures; it i may in- 
volve following-up to see. what has happened to them; 

The organizational stucture of brokering centers varies. The 
National Center for Educational Brokering in Syracuse, New York, 
is a national center that' coordinates and provides information on 
brokering; It is a broker's broker! The National Center produces a 
monthly ntvfsXtXXtx" {The Bulletin) and annu,al directory, has abook 
available on brokering, and has established a consulting network to 
. provide assistance to other brojcering centers. 

It is important tomote th'at the majority of brokering centers 
have developed outside institutions of higher education. Indepen- 
dent brokers provide the necessary services for students but do so 
without a particular institutional fram'ework. "The Regional Learn- 
ing Service of Central New York (RLS) is a good example. The RlS 
covers a five-county area that includes twenty-two institutions. 
The RLS actually serves as an adult student personnel service fqr 
all, it provfdes information on admission, financial 'aid, programs,'- 
and requirements. Througjh referral it establishes Contacts best 
suited to serve the learner's need. A similar statewide organization 
is the Regional Educational Opportunity Center in ^lassachusetts. 
Independence - from one 'particular institution provides 



desirable autonomy and flexibility* There are no disputes over role 
-and mission* ^Independent brokers are clearly service oriented* 
ManyCbrdkers-Xvere establis|ied by groups ^eddng assistance not 
being provided by educational institutions. For instance, women's 
centers have been a dominant source of brokering centers. Library 
systems have incorporated brokering activities* The federally 
assisted program of Educational Opportunity CenterSvis a means of 
reaching minorities, the poor, and the undereducated. The impetus - 
for creating independent centers has been thfe need for informatioil 
vdthiiu4^ community* .Institutions of higher education are just be- 
giimin^ to respond to these nee^s* 

Brokering systems residing v^thin institutional structures, 
face constraints not encountered by independent brokers. Colleges 
and universities are seeking enrollments and tend to view any 

* counseling or inforniation network' as a recruitment agent. It is 
"critical for college-based brokers to a^oid the pitfalls of being an 

agent for the home institution* Many of the successful in§titutional 
brokers have off-campus centers or relate brokering to a community- 
feased service to help break institutional bonds; others make the 
brokering artn of the institution an almost^separate; distinct agent 
. with an identity apart from the college or university. In any struc- 
ture, however, the role of the broker must l?e well articulated and 
iinderstood if it is to be successful in overcoming the pressure to 
recruit students. • ' , 

The University of Wisconsin Extension has produced the 
most extensive brokering system in higher education. Through its. 
Community-Based* Educational Counseling for Adults (CBECA), . 
UW Extension has created a statewide stmcture for reaching adult 
learners. CBECA utilizes local citizens,^ trained and employed as 

. part-time counselors. To avoid singular attachment 4o the univer- 
sity, CBECA carefully instmcts counselors to focus only Von the 
Meds of clients without preconceived notions of the involvement of 
any particular institutions" (iThompson and Jensen, 1975, p.4). 

Community colleges have beeh particularly adept at creating 
new instmctional options for adult learners. Entirely new divisions 
or colleges have been created in some conynunity Colleges for new 

. . learners. In these institutions, student services and instructional 

• services are combined specifically to serve nontrkditional learners. 
In the CbK^munity College of Vermont and in Pioneer Cofnmunity 
College (Kansas City), for example, students have instructional 

AC . 
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progranis specifically designed to meet their individual stated edu- 
cational ahd career goals. 

These institutions combine goal setting, assessment, and the 
instructional process into a total student service. When an educa- 
tional institution deveTops these student services, another element, 
academic credit for life experience, can be included. Brokering 
services can document appropriate life experience' and equate it to 
course work or credit hours. Only academic institutions, however, 
-can grant the credit. When the brokering seryice is part of the aca;- 
demic^tructure, both documentaition and the^ard of credit can 
be accomplished. Referral remains a necessary function, however.' 
The educational institution, particularly a community college, may 
not' have a full range of programs available to fulfill students' goals/ 
Referral to ^four-year institutions, other training, or other agencies 
continues as an important function in the community^ college 
brokering system. ■ ^ 

The advocacy and support components provide especially 
important assistance to those unfamiliar wdth or threatened by 
educational institutions. The Okaiiogan G^ujity Education Services. 
(OCES) of Wenatchee Valley College (Washingtion) is a community 
college brokering service that works to ease the transition from 
Reservation life to college life for Native Americans. Support ex- 
tends from helping with admissions forms to the actusd transporta- 
tion of students to campuses for on-site visitations prior to ad- 
mission. OCES staff work to ensure that'^potential students fully 
realize all the consequences of what going to school means. 

Brokering, with all its different structures, formats, and 
s/rvices, is designed to be as simple and understandable^ possible. 
The brokering approach seeks. to avoid the connotation of counsel- 
ing as a one-way process in which the expert counselor hands out 
answers to the client. Assistance in self-definition and self-direction 
is the goal. Formal diagnostic testing may be replaced by analysis of 
a life autobiography. Role playing and simulation exercises may 
' be part of the decision-making process. Counselors i;nay be residents, 
who are recruited for .interpersonal skills instead of for a profes- 
sional counseling background. Reaching out tp people may take 
the form of flyers or notices on bulletin boards^ t\ brokering center 
is likely to be located in a recognized community center. The style 
of these services is informal arid natural. ' ^ 
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The format of,a brokering resource system is easily assembled 
and used. Instead of a detailed inventory that requires computer • 
assistance in order\to be up to date and/organized, .a looseleaf 
notebook with entries added as needed might be one resource 
compilation. Once* base information on jobs, educational sources, 
and the community have been assembled, much of 'the resource 
information will have to be researched as the need arises. Staff 
development and training are essential. Fortunately, existing pro- 
grams and the National Center have resources to assist in this effort. ' 

Funding, sources are available for brokering centers. The most 
obvious source is the user. Pai^icipants car^ be charged a fee to help 
iund part of the operation, but there are other sources. Federal 
monies are available. The Educational Opportunity Centers*^ Title I, 
Title III, Title IV, GET A, and the Fund for Improvement 'of Post- 
secc^jj^^ary Education are. all excellent examples of federal monies 
^that ^e employed for brokering activities. Community sources, 
state employment services, even welfare departments, are^^oten- 
tial sources. Identification of theiservice as one that extends^eyond ^ 
a single institution may provide many possibilities for consortium 
or cooperative arrangements. 

Brokering is not the total solution to student services sys- 
tems. It does not solve the problems of complex registration pro- 
cedures, discrimination against part-time students in financial aid 
disbursement, 2md other student personnel problems. It does, 
however, create a system and structure that reaches nontraditional 
students. In both style and substance, it is the student services 
cortrelMe.to open. systems learning. - - 
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Performance-oriented learning, an integral part 
of comrnunity-based education, has significance 
for students in traditional colleges as well 
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performance-oriented 
learning: how to do if 

ervin Iharlacher 
^ rob^rt e hencey' 



There once was a well-meaning person who, passing an ,jipartment* 
building late in the evening, saw a man leaning precariously against 
the front step rmling. The leaning man was under medication for ^ 
— severe stomach disorder and was experiencing mild vertigo and 
J difficulty with speech. The Good Samaritan mistook the condition 
for one of inebriation. '* • ^ 

^ ^'Are you under the weather?"' he asked. ' ' . 
"Uh-huh," was the brief r^'ply. ^ • 

"Do you live here?" 

"Uh-huh." ' * . . 

•'Can j[ help you upstmrs?" ^ * . ^ 

"Uh-huh." 

^ With difficulty the wilted Qgure was hauled up the front 

stairs apd then to thc^ second, floor where the Xirst apartments 
began. " J,. ^ ^ 

• "Dd^ybu live on thjis floor?" ' • • ^ 

"Uh-huh.^ . ' -.t ^ / 

^€W DtrecHoTis for Community Colleges, 2U Spring 1978. 



To avoid the possibility of an ir%te*wife who might aim her 
anger at one she perceived to be a comrade in misbehavi^, th^ ' 
Good Samaritan opened the nearest door at handed nudged the 
drooping figu;e through it. As the helpful soul returned to the ' 
street, the shape of another figure was seen, obviously in wqrse 
condition than the firsts leaning insecurely against the front railing. 

"Are you undeiahe weather, too?" , ' . • 

"Uh-huh." \ ^ ^ . / ^ 

"Do you live herd, too?" 

"Uh-huh." / ' ' ' * ^ 

"Can I help you upstairs?** ) * 
"Uh-huh." • V y ' . . 

Again, the long haitt*-wa5*made to the second floor wher^ 

' this man indicated he also lived. The same door was opened and Ke 

was pushed in. ^ / " 

On reaching the street, our well-intCntioned helper saw the^ - 

form of yet a third man who appeared ta be in worse shape than 

the other two. Suddenly, the abject of solicitude jerked upright and 

lurched into the arms of a passing police officer. 

**^For mercy, officer," he cried in despair, "protect me-from 

that character over there! He's done nothing all evening but drag me 

upstairs and .throw me down the elevator sh^ft!*' 

. In many ways, this parable is indicative of the shortcomings 
paiiifully evident in much* of today's dialogue about community- 
based and performance-oriented education. Dedicated, well-inten- 
tioned professional educators are fs^cing new demands from,i\ew , 
students, but in all too many.examj^les are^still attempting to meet 
these demands in traditional, sho^om ways. The net effect is to 
"haul the students Jrom one level of education to the next, push ' 
them through the door, and walk away with unwarranted self- 
satisfaction at having satisfied the studps;nts' needs. That simply is 
not the answer. It is oftoa eveti-injuqoi^: ^ , ' ' 

In c^trast, a c#lfmum^<ba3tf(i' and performance-oriented 
approach irisisttttkat teachers cause -^tfieir students to learn, but the 
process, involving specific routes ^y^hion the leamin'g can be* 
accomplished and r^jipsu^, is consWct|d *-to ensure th^atWie 
efforts are^not courxterproductive..It als6^ dertiands that students^ 
be able to use their acquired lelmingk proutably. in after school' 




It is s^ppropriate, then, that the community college should 
pioneer in implemeriting this concept. In essence, the community 
College has afvyays been a pioneer, having developed originally as a 
logical extension of the free public high school. But the current 
emphasis on p'erformanice-oriented learning as an integral ^art of 
community -based education has* significance for students in all 
colleges, both traditional and nontraditional. Though the commu- 
nity colleges may have taken Jhe lead in this respect, all institutions 
of learning would be well advised to give serious consideration to 
im|plementation of community-based, performance-oriented ap- 
proaches for satisfying the needs of their students. ^ 

In pragmatJc terms, tHe community-based college must de- 
liver the kinds of education community members want and need, 
not what pedagogues ^thi»k is good for them. And the delivery 
niust be made where the learners are,^ not where conventional 
college organization dictates they shpuld be. It jnust be guided by 
open community participation in defining comprehensive learning 
needs, suggesting solutionff^and facilitating delivery. It cannot and 
should not be dictated only by the decisions of professional educa- 
* tours and governing boards. 

A good example of a cpmmunity-based course or program is 
the training seminar for volunteers who work with handicapped 
persons that was deVelopo^ in the 1960s by the Foothill Com- 
munity College, District in California. It began with a/telephone 
call from th? principal of an agency that served hajylicapped per- 
sons; the person seeking help in providing services for the 
agency's identified clientele, A consumer-oriented advisory com- 
mittee, including representatives from similar agencies, was formed 
to establish specific needs, identify required competencies, and 
desJjgn a training program for volunteers. The course was organized, 
packaged, and .taught in 4 manner that would best meet the agencies' 
needs. It was sold out before it was ever offered and was repeated 
many times. * * ' 

At the same tim^, and also in pragmatic ttfrms, a performance- 
oriented emphasis is or^' performance rather than grades and degrees. 
The-concept that ^ccjimuration of credits is more important tlj;^ 
compentency perfom^ance by the students is duly rejected. It is 
well known that individuals learn at different rates and h^ve dif- 
ferent learning styles. This mandates^ the provision in our educa- 
tional system of th^ availability of.altemate ways the learner. can 
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achieve spedfied objectives. In community -based education (CBE),^ 
acquired competencies. are desisa^d to fit the needs of the learner 
rather than the expectations oTOie teacher. This in turn makes it 
possible to measure the achievement of a competency in the 
Student's own^terms (without reference to the teacher's evaluation 
pf it). Whenjthe yardstick of value is applied, we should encounter 
the English student ^who can construct a logical and mechanically 
correct paragraph and the aviation technician who can truly repair 
an airplane. The combination of cpmmunity-based and performance- 
oriented makes for a formidable alliance to answer today's stu- 
ent needs. . * 

It al^o n^ust be acknowledged tHat '^performance" includes 
an abyity ' to distinguish among values, to recognize inequities in 
our sodety, and to suggest remedies. That is surely as important 
as derhonstrated competencies in a career program if we are to 
accept the idea that a participatory democracy requires an in- 
formed and educated citizenry in which the people possess the 
ultimate power, ' 

Community-based education^ like Abe Lincoln's conception 
of America's democratic government, is a process qf the people, for 
the people, and (in some instances) by the people. The genius 
of America during the two hundred years of its exist^ence has been 
its independency anci its capacity fo^^^imUate other cultures and 
^T^e same time^^d^elop "characteristics\dist^nctly American. Re- 
cognizing that tyraiAj^an survive only>!mere ignorance prevails, it 
is clearly a requirem^i-^f democra'cy^o permit each individu^ to 
be educated to the level of that person's highest potential, "If a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free," Jefferson reminded us in 
1816, • it expects what never was and never will be," • 

Education for participation— let alOne leadership— iit a- 
democrac)^.,requires more than the kind of schooliing we have 
known iri! the past. It requires a unique community^ducatiorial 
system dedicated to the;|:ontinuous renewal of the common people 
and their communities. It requires th^t we provide for the people 
of our-cotnmunities a unique, issue-oriented kind of conlmunity 
general education which makes it possible for the commo/ people 
to broaden their interests and insights. Beyond countless loc^ 
issues, some 'challenges confronting our society include: the effect 
of a new war in the Middle East, the development of solar energy to 
supplement earth-bound sources of power, the obtaining-of new 



foods from our seas, the achievement of ultimate victory over what 
are now called incur2d)le diseases^the rebirth of our cities, and the 
discovery of a livable balance between consuming our environment • 
and preserving it, 

, ^.Henrik Ibsen observed, in ^882', in An Enemy of the People 
{Act 1)» **A community is liiTe a ship; everyone ought to be prepared 
to tjike the helm?' If/this is true^ then our first responsibility is to 
prepare every memi^er to take the helnvr This be done only if 
w^- recognize that community-based education is a cooperative 
effort on the part of the colkge, and the community. We first have 
to deter?nine what the human and educatictnal needs are, how we 
can best meet^them/ and who the potential cliefntele are jThe use of 
consumer planning committees in validating and^esigijirig courses 
is certainly one valid approach; community needs surveys in co^ i 
operation with community agencies is another;* yet another Js 
ansdyses of demographic and^political influences that characterize \/ 
a community. Appropriate rrfarketing techniques ialso can play a 
valuable role in this area by bringing to the targeted audiences an . 
awareness that a'program. which meets their needs is. available. 

But more is . required. We must remove barriers to access, 
develop new educational delivery systems, ^and, as emphasized - 
earlier, design unique, community-based, performance-oriented 
education. The peepfeTTecdapJrave a clearer understanding^ of the 
world they inhabit and the conditions of life that exist in tKeir 
environment. That understanding will e^juip them to a determina- 
tion and direction to change the conditions they perceive tp be badv 
Here, as in perhaps no other area of community* life, does perfor- 
mance-orientation assume a fundtoiental role. Problems are com- 
munity based. Though governments have po'ured/untold billians 
.into ?olving of community problems, the o^idook on life of the 
people who make up the community (and, largely, its problems) 
seldom been altered signiffcandy of positively. Clearly, money 
is not the answer. Segments of the community continue to isolate 
themselves from other segments, with the result being a^ragm^nted 
society with little Comn[iunity conscience. < - > 
^ Fortiinately, -a/nu.mber of institudojis such as Northern 
'Vir^nia Community College, Florida Junior College at JacRsoaville, 
Brookdale Community in New Jersey, Coastline Community Col- 
lege, ill California, Wayne County- Community College in Detroit, 
the^Lps Angeles Community College District in (California, and the 



Metropolitan Community College District ifi Kansas City, Missouri 

-^are responding to community needs* ' * 

A specific case in point is Pioneer Community College, one ^ 
of the four Metropolitan Community ^ Conges of Kansas. City » ^ 

, Missouri. Pioneer lias capitalized on a recently completed assess- . 
ment study that led' to the identification^ of groups of nontradi* 
tional clientele^ who were not being adequately served b.y the ex- 
isting conventional colleges in the MetropoliJ^ system. The study 
pointed the way for development of^fograms and services appro- 
priate' to the* relief of. these defTcieacies. ^ . ' 

• A typital example- of an/atypical program is the reeducation 
center established ^by Pioneei; Comiiji unity jCollege in c6opeli?atiph 
with .St. George !s Halfway House in -Kansas City. St. Gebrge'^s is 
one of only twa alternative facilities in Missouri foriemlde offenders 
where education and Reintegration into society rather thte in car- » 
ceratipntis the. goal., Through Pioneer the women have access tO\ 

;i&unselors, ^ds, and materiaJs to prepare them for the GED test or 
for upgrading or-^evelopihg-TJroductive skills, if^is a succes$ful. ' 
effort* aijd is-helpihg to r|p^ and^redirect thrives of nrany women 
into productive roles in todayV^ciety. \ . , . ^ 

In another illustration, a personal development program co- 

' ordinated out of Pioneer's Career Development Center utilizes a 
coinbination of cpgnitive and experiential learning to meet speci- 
fic needs of small groups of federal employees at- differing job 

, levels. The objectives of the^jSrogram in^de'increasing the learners' 
self-awaren^ and underetanding pf the world around them ; im- 
proving their problem-solving' abilities, their' crommunicadoH capa- 
bilities, and their' knowledge (yf management techniques; and pre- 

^ari^«Kem to. do life ahd career planning. The enthusiasm fi^Sthe 
ei^t 4wo-credit;hour' moydules is exemplified by a willingness of' 

^the employees to attend^ Saturday dasses from 7 A.M. to 6 PM." 

k The facultji^feo has' been motivated by *the program's^ succbis and 

* is reqUesljjugxontinuing assi^mn^nts in this teaching ar^^ ^ 

Many more ^x^ples of nontraditiond clientele being served 
by Pioneer can be, cited, such as: 250 senior citizens meeting daily 
at seven community sites for prografns in financkl management and 
independent living; 30 conuriunity and age^Cy^epresen'CativeS con- 
vening fpr several ^eeks J^' a course related to community org^iz- 
ing; 600 educ'^tionally msadvantagedf, young adults attending pro^ 
gr^ms in developmental stiidies; l^ndreds of employees in bi 
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organizations, governmental agencies, and social services agencies 
participating in on-site courses in office procedures, time manage- 
ment, business skills, first aid, and safety and human relations. The 
clientele includes the elderly, underchallenged women, the handi- 
capped, the under- and unemployed, those with access problems,., 
the .mdtivationally disadvantaged, and those with special needs, 
.such as people whose job^are beginning to require new or updated 
skills. Those^people are the clientele. They number in the hundreds 
ofthousahds. • * ' 

^ Since these groups also are ordinarily the most difficult to 

re^u^h, special effort was mad^ by Pioneer to plan an administrative 
structure th.at would encourage their recruitment and orientation. 
And to accommodate these "different" kinds of learners, the 
college iiles varied teaching tools, su^jji aS^fele vision, cassettes, and 
learning machines.^ Pioneer's "campus" is 400 square miles of 
storefronts, factories, ofjSces, homes, and apartments and includes 
five Branches of the city's library system. Pioneer has no brick- 
.and-mortar campus, no set curriculun>, and only a few ^full-time 
teachers. Its philosophy^ places the individual and his educational 
needs and goals ahead of rigidly defined curriculum, recognizing 
that more is required than outreach to constitute community- 
based and performance-oriented education^. 

But what are the specific requirements for developing perfor- 
mance-oriented modules? Stuart and Rita Johnson (1970), while at 
the National Laboratory fd^ Higher Education in North Carolina, 
specified seven steps to be followed in the performance-oriented 
approach; Daniel J. Dobbert (1975, pp. 5-6j suggests five steps. 
The jipproach-^utlined here differs only in decree of detail from 
the Johnson and Dobbert methods, but not in the fupdamentals: 

(1) The instructor ^assesses the domain of the course, answering 
the question: **What will this course cover?" brief, writtert 
rationale IS prepared. 

(2) In accordance with identified competencies, the course is 
divided into modules or units of knowledge to be mastered pro- 
gressively, one by. one. . . ' ' ^ 

(3) For €ach module, the concept identified for learning is stated 
as a general competency objective. Each competency objective ^d 
the more specific performance objectives (see mjmber4) are written 
in this form: The student will (perform, explain, apply, and so on) 
the concepts. The pbjective must describe the student actior^ rk- 
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, quired, the conditions under which, the Action will be performed, 
and therminimum performance level required. 

* (4) After the competency objective for the"^ module is identified, 
. more specific minimal performance objectives are written to bridge 
the gap between what the student knew at entry level and the 
^« competency objective. * ' * 

*^ " (5) Appropriate learning aids (media texts, handouts, and so on) are 
identified for use by the student in learning the concepjts; the stu- 
dent's most effective learning mode and'strategies are identified. 
(6) Objective assessm'ent procedures for evaluating the student's 
perfprmance are written. These^erve as either a pretest or a post- 
test. ' . , - 
^(7)4lre results of the student's efforts are recorded and distributed 
to thesttJ^nt. To the extent that the selected or developed mater- 
ials are supportive of independent study, the student, armed with 
the objectives, can be freed for self-pacetf learning. 

conclusion * 



The! college that is community-based mdst know the needs of 
its community and must- be. adaptable to increasingly new consti- 
^ tuencies by developing relationships with individuals and groups 
throughout its service area. It jmist truly become a working part 
of the community it serves. , ' • ^ 

The college that is performance-oriented must emphasize 
and foster an approach to education which deals with cognitive 
arid behavioral objectives related to identified competencies at the 
instructional I'eveiJ" . ^ . 

Only throu^k^uawnalliance 'can we- hope t6 accompHsh"^ 
and measure t%^ccess of oulr institutional goals for an informed, 
educated ^d capable citizenry. The alternative is to open the 
nearest door and *pr6pel the student tHrough it, hoping all the 
while thjHt is not an elevator shaft. . 
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The cojhmunity college that develops support 
4n its community for community-based 
programs cart Ber}efit eduvatipnally as Well 
as financially from these ties, 
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funding coitimunity-based 
. education: who pays? 

/ * gary d hollingsworth' 



Other writers in this volume have demonstrated the value to both 
- the^community and the college of becoming community-based. If 
one accepts, the desirability of developing community-based pro- 
gramming, one is led immediately to raise the following basic . 
questions concerning the funding of such ef/orts:, < 
(1) What resources should support community*based education? 
,(2) What i:esources actually are availabie to support community- 
Dased education? * ^ ^ 

(3) How can these resources be tapped? 

(4) How can new resources be developed? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

This discussion will address these questions, suggest specific 
steps that can help develop the financial resources necessary to 
initiate community-based programs, and suggest strategies by which 
the development function itself can become more community-based. 

what resources should support community-ba$ed education? 

The alternative funding sources for community-based educa- 
tion, as for all other educational endeavors, can be grouped into 
three basic categories: 

J Directions for CommSmity Colleges, 2U Spring 1978. 53> 



(1) The user pays. 

(2) Society pays. 

(3) Both the user and society contribute. 

As Zoglin (i977, pp. 6-7) points out, *The trick is 1l6 deter- 
mine vyho benefits and then to assign the costs ^^propriately. 
ITie Carnegie Commission report on Higher Education: Who Pays? 
Who Benefits? Who ShoiH^ Payf^discusses this topic at length. The 
authors- find that for higher education in gener^ there* are some 
dear-cut developmental benefits for tht individual participants, 
and thfere are akojohyiQus, if harder to measure, benefits for society 
as a whole. Among the latter are advances in knowledge; increases 
in general productivity, independent of increases hi coital and 
labor; growth of social cohesiveness and openness to change; and 
what theyxall ^neighborhood effects,' the creation of an agreeahfe 
world iri.whicl^o live." 

\ The issue of funding is further complicated in many com- 
munity-based programs, by the very nature of the user of sjeryices. 
Many clients of community-based programs are economically dis- 
advantaged and cannot afford to pay for the services rendered. In 
fact, their economic status may be the very reason they are beipg* 
served. Ability to pay, then, 'becomes an element in our considera- 
tion of where .i-esponsibility for finaricing community-based pro- 
grams, ought tc lie. " , ' * 

Qearly a system whereby society and the User share in the 
costs of t^e services in proportion to the relative value of benefits 
to the indi^dual and society w(|uld represent the optimum condi-, 
tion. However,* there are major carriers that often prevent>society 
from valuing the 'benefits of confmunity-based programming^. These 
barriers are'^not, difficult to understand if one looks at the develop- 
ment of the community college movement. Even today many 
governing bodies, -college chief executives, and communities hold 
to the traditional "courses for credit, credit for degree" vi^w of 
postsefondary education. 'Even most community colleges, designed 
as* "institutions for the people,^* until recendy, have seen them- 
selves as basically junior colleges with litde responsibility beyond 
providing university transfer credit programming. \ . 

Gdlattscheck (1977, pp. 3-4) daborates fiirtheh 

* . Before .community-based educational programs, m 
all .their aspects, can be deemed worthy of public support. 



those gQvem and fund higher education will have .to 
overcome a narrow view of the -mission of postsecondary^ 
^ * education >vhich has been . f 

(4) Elitist, in the sense that it has been piore acceptable to ^ 
spend public funds on jthe student who can achieve the jnost 
{2) Aimed primarily at the young under the assumption 
that education should be preparation for life rather than a 
process carried 6n throughout life , » , 
' . (3) Oriented toward an education which leads to a degree 
or to preparation- for work ignoring thOalues inherent in 
education for self-improvement, enrichment, and recreation # 

' / * » . . • ^ 

The obvious ^swer to the first question raised is that the 
institution (thrqugh tax revenues) and the user should share the ' 
costs of community-based progtamnfiing. But who actually pays? 

what resources actually support communfty-based education? 

Most' community colleges receive revenue^ from tlieir regular 
financing systems for credit courses- Many college receive funding 
for those noncredit activities tiiat arb ^J?ferly vocational in nature. 
However, very few community college systems' fund community- 
based programs that ai'e not in the form of classes. Noncredit acti- 
vities related to enrichment or recreation are almost never funded. 
It is, however, possible with adequate commitment ta develojp fund- 
mg mechanisms that are not publicly supported. This can be lllus* ^ 
trated by examining various colleges within a single system. Some , 
institutions may use the lack of public fundin|^ a reason for not ^ 
/becoming more community*ased, whereas other institutions within- 
that same system are deeply involved in commynitj^ rene^yal and 
development activities. ^ • 

One way many colleges are supporting Gommuiyty-based 
programs without tiie aid of local funding is through the utiliza- 
tion of federal dollars. Tide I of tiie Higher Education Act of 1965 
provides for grants to institutions of higher education for the'pur- 
pose of encouraging colleges and uiiiversities to assist in the solution 

o of community problems. These hxnds arcT distributed from and 
administered at the state level. Some discretionary funds are also 

' available directiy from Washington to finance projects of national 
merit. A number of other federal agencies provide potential sources 
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of grant income for certain cprnmunity-baseH projects including 
the following: * . ' ^ 

(1) The^Ame/ican Association of Community and Junior Colleges. 
The AACJ€e represents V)Ver one thousand two-year institutions 
invcfived in postsecondary education. Activities of AACJG include 
a wi^e variety of .services to members, and AACJC has been able 
to fund special projects organized to advance various community- 
basfed^ programs such as the Courses by Ne\ysf)aper Community 
Forums program an4 the Occupational Safety and Health training 
and consultation progAms. 

(2) National Endowment *for the Humanities, ^Thc NEH is an 
independent federal agency whose purpose is to serve all levels 
and aresCs of humanistic ^tudy. It was authorized by Congress in 
response to a growing awareness among educators, legislators, and 
the general public that the humanities and th^ arts needed sustained 
and widespread federal support. 

(3) National Endowment for the Arts. The* goals of the^NEA arc 
to encourage the broad dissemination of the arts, to s^ren|;then 
cultural, institutions, to preserve cultural heritage, and to encourage 
creativity. These goals are achieved through grants^to individuals 
and nonprofit organizations for projects; 

(4) Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. The CETA of 
1973, as amended, provides funds throu^ special revenue-sharing 
programs to state and local jyiasdictions ^o^^he purpose of estab- 
lishing employment and trainiag programs. \ , . ^ 

In addition to th^se' agencies, Sharron (1974, p. 1) suggests 
several funding alternatives for financing community-b.ased pro- 
grams, includirtg revenue-sharing funds; developing cooperative 
arrangements with lo<:al, regional, and state agencies or govern- 
meats on*community projects; and seeking grants from state arts 
and humanities endowments. He delineates thirty possible fund- 
ing sources for community-based programming. 

' Most foundation and categorical federal aid programs are 
ai^ped at providing particular services to a specific constituency 
withip a €ommunity, solving local problems, and/or testing model 
programs. The^e programs relate very directly to the mission of 
the community-based institution. It is possible through' coopera- 
tive ties with other t:ommunity groups and agencies to take advan- 
tage o6 not only those federal and foundation programs directly 
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related to education but those designed to fund overall community 
improvement. 

At this^oint a word of caution is in ord^r. Colleges should 
nat buHd their community^based programs solely on federal and 
foundation funding with the expectancy of coltitinued support. 
The availability of these funds varies greatly from year to year. 
Such funds are designed to provide seed money to initiate pro- 
grams only; the institution must expect to ultimately become 
fiscally responsible for the activiti^^s. Federal and foundation funds 
can, however, help the college begin programs, permit it to demon- 
strate to the community and lay governing bodies the value of 
community-based education, and provide time to seek alternative, 
long-range funding for successful programs. * 

» # ^ 

how can these resources be tapped 

In his study of the variables 'associated with the successful' 
solicitation of federal categorical aid funds among Florida com- 
munity colleges, .Young (1977, pp, 4-5) concludes that specific 
conditions, factors, or variables ejtist which are associated with 
-success in securing such funds.' He lists tKese factors as: 

(1) High-funded institutions^are significantly more dynamic 
^in their interaction with the external environment (federal, 

state, local) and thus are more aware of, and respcmsive to, 
feedback or input than are lovv-funded institutions. \ 

(2) Those community junior colleges that have a full-time ' * 
federal relations/resource development officer with an\ade* 

:& _ quate budget for staff, travel, communications, publicStions, 
and staff development receive the greatest number of federal 
dollars and have a consistently higher funding level than do 
institutions with less than a full-time development officer ' 
oj an adequately financed federal relations/resource develop- 
^ mfent program. ' . 

^ (3) Many college president's, top administrative personnel, 
and federal relations/resource development personnel need 
up-to-date information and sophistication pertaining to the 
education opportunities and funding possiftiljties of^ federal 
programs as well as assistance in initiating and/or^trengthen- 



ing existing federal relations/resource development programs. 

(4) Chief executive officers and federal relations/resource 
development personnel fend to- agree in their perceptions 
involving concepts and. theory, 'ti^oxxgh chief executive 
officers tend to vary in degree of commitment and admin- 
istrative support to their federal relations/resou^e develop- 
ment programs. The data also suggests thSt they^ffer in 

^eir perceptions of the priority and/or importance of 
specific variables in conducting a federal relations/resource 
development program. 

(5) The success of -an institution in securing external or 
^ federal assistance is significantly related to the philosophical 

and administrative commitment of the chief executive 
officer as well as the degree of administrative and financial 
support necessary to implement activities or factors associ- 
ated with a federal relations/resource development program 
(office). 

* (6) Institutions securing the higher level of federal funding, 
demonstrated more congruent administrative and perceptual 
relationships between chief executive officers and feder^ 
relatipns/resdurce development officer&^ithan did low-funded 
institutions. , / 
(7) Those institutions that defme clear and attainable ob- 
jectives, and establish priorities and guidelines for perfor- 
mifere, are more effective in guiding institutional resource 
development than those institutions with ill-defined perfor- 
mance objectives. ^ ' , ^ 

In notine specific differences between high- and low-funded institu- 
tic»is,*Young»*s study further reveals that: 

(1) The high-funded institutions invest more dollars in sup- 
. porting the fede;^^ relations/resource development function 

t than do low-fun^^Whstitutions. * 

(2) Personnel of tKe high-funded institutions are more sophis- 
ticated through travel, exposure, access to ihformaiton, and 
agency contacts than are personnel of the low-funde(i, insti- 
tutions. ^ 

(3) High- funded institutions have full-time resource develop- 
ment officers with adequate supportive staff, while other 
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•institutions h^ive individuals assigned part-t«ne responsibili- ^ 
ties fbi^federql rdations/resource development activities. 

' (4) Tpravel budge^^ and agency contacts are related to totaf 
dollars received; tnls^more contacts and work-related trav.el, 
the greater the total cR^rs received. v * ^^^^^V. 

^5) High-funded institutions maintalTr\ higher and mpre 
consistent level of funding than do low-funded institutions* 
(6) Institutions committed to adequate staXfing', maintain- ^ 
.ing the greatest access to information and agency Tontacts, 
and having flexible budgets for development acti^'ities re- 
ceive nlore dollars from federal sources. ; 

Young's study clearly indicated that the risk capital necessary 
to establish a development office is capital wisely invested. 

>Pp to now, we have discussed only federal and foundation ' 
funding^ sources— sources that are generally external to 'the com- 
munity* A major drawbadTTDs these funds is their temporary 
nature. As. mentioned, most of these funds are^designed to provide 
financial assistance only to initiate programs; the burden of financ- 
ing^ the^continuation of "programs rests ultimately wi^h the college^ 
Therefore methods of developing alternative community-based , 
i^Sources to continue ih^se efforts must be developed. "jChis con- 
clusion leads us to the fmal question raised earlier, . i . ' 

^ how can new resources be developed? 

< '' 
' "If you .don't watch out, you're going to wake up one' day ^ 
and realize that you're running a private institution right inside 
your community colleg^-' This statement, pointed out'^by Zoglin . 
(1977, p. 1), was ^ade recently at a conference of community 
seWice directors and illustrates a vital point. Community-based 
programs, except in rare occasions, are not adequately financed 
by public tax dollars and users' fees; and, not unlike p-rivat,e col-^ 
leges, public community colleges must develop methods of solicit- 
ing money from, the private sector to ..finance these programs. 
Furthermore, there is no' question that fewer federal dollars, are' 
going into categorical program support, and, increasingly, moreJs' 
going into direct student aid, available to private institutions as 
public. The result may be a tumabout, with public community 
college^ shifting their, traditionaLresburcTe development emphasis • 
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from student aid to funds^r program and facility support, and 
their traditional sources shifting ^from state and federal govern- 
ments to local institutions and individuals, the long-timd domain of 
the private institution. 

Tiiis writer suggests that a creative community-based resource 
development effort can devdSp many resources within the com- 
munity itself for financing programs and- services. Businesses, 
organizations, governmental units, media^ local foundations, and pro- 
fessional groups all have an interest in promoting various types of 
community-based programs, do various individuals. "^-^-v 

\ THe cOj|imunity-based college of the future can and Jmust 
cooperate/with many types of organizations and agencies within 
the community, creating mutually beneficial relationships wjjerein 
the college and the organizations cooperate to extend services to 
particular Wgments of the community. This process requires that 
the college have a comprehensive knowledge of ifs community's 
resources. Without this understanding, institutions will not fiftd it 
possible to gain the support and funding necessary to continue 
programs initiated b^ traditional funding sources. 
^ A college interested in expanding its fund-raising capacity 
mto the area of private gift solicitation' and creating increased 
financiaf support for both current operations .and capital growth 
must develop strong support for its institutional gpfJs by fostering 
^ greater^ understanding and acceptance among the institution's 
many constituencies. Colleges today are finding that the kind of 

♦support they must have tp survdve and advance^annot be achieved 
through sporadic camp'aigns or through the efiorts of the president 
or development officer alojie. Rather, what is demanded is a sound, 
prdperjy organized, wdl-rburided development program \^th both ' 
long- and short-range goals and the assistance of volunteer leader- 
ship from the community. Such a development program will help 
the college develop the internal 'organization, expertise, and volun^ 
teer leadership necessary for the institution to meet its objectives 

*f or comiftunity-based ^ucation. 

The^followinjg planning njpdel il^ggested for the establish; 
ment,of a comprehensive program of private gift solicitation for the 
sjupport of community-based programs. * * * 

(^) The analysis, evaluation, and formulation of an ongoing pro- 
-am- for the college, ijicluding both long-range ghd shbrt-term goals 
for funding community-ha^ed programs « - . 



(2) The, development of a sound organizational stmcture with clear 
job responsibilities and accountability and reporting procedures^ 
so .that the best taRnt and leadership available at the. institution— 
from the faculty and staff as well as from its volunteer groups 
such as trustees,^ aluiynae, and the local coftimunity— is organized 
into the most effective -development team possible 

(3) The enlistment of effective participation from volunteers, 
beginning with tHe governing board, in, the college's ongoing effort 
in resource development \ ^ ^ * 

(4) The training of staff members in all aspects of institutional . 
resource development * • - 

(5) The development of specific fund-raising prograhis for' each 
of the various community-based programs— senior citi^etw, pJirents, 
minori^v members, the^ blind, women, and ^o on— to yi^ld the 
necessary fevel of funding for the continuation of each program 

(6) The Dviilding of an effective annual fund program among the 
college's cohimunity constituency groups . • * 

(7) The planning for, formulating, and conducting of a major 
effort to obtain capital funds and the formulation of endowments 
5f>ecifically designed for community-based programs 

(8) The establishment of a productive program o^ giving through 
wills, bequests^ and other forms of estate planning for the piurpose 
of endowing specific comnuinity-based programs 

(9) The establishment of a system of recording a^d acknowledging 
donations 

(10) The formulation of various nece^ssary^promotional materials 

(11) The training of college management personnel in methods 
of donor identification and cultivatiort to eissist development efforts 

The arena of private gift solicitation is complicated by In- 
temal Revenue Service codes and a host of other federal and state 
.regulations. Establishing both the proper entity such as a college 
^ foundation for receiving the funds and creating the proper legal 
instruments to carry out the functions of this entity can be com- ' 
plex. The a(jlvice of an estate-planning attomey familiar with the 
laws governing charitable giving and the services of a fund-raising 
consultant are strongly recommended. Counsel ,can offer experi- 
enced guidance that will ensure the creation of sound programs 
and organization and will provide sliortcuts to goals and objectives. 
Professional develojgment courtsel can {)rovide objective analysis oi 
the problems and potential of the institution, stimulation and en-' 

• 
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coutagement to ensure follow- through and'Steajiy' progress, resource 
materials, ^nd can assist in the recruitment^nd training of staff 
'members and volunteers.* ^ , , . 

\ . \ ' • . r 

' A development consultant should woyk directly for the ^ 
• president of the college and the?administr?tor in charge of fund- 
Musing. A consultant should also work^closely with other adminis- 
trative officers and staff members when their responsibUities touch 
the area of development, as weU as with the chairman and members^ 
of the governing board knd the volunteer leadership representing 
"alumnae, paf&nts, the local community, firm?, .foundations, and 
. other friends of Ae institution. / ^ . 

The function x>f a fund-raising consultant should be to guide- 
the-^ient college/nrBuSding^a sound and properly organized de- . 
. velopment prS^,'.with its^own weU- trained -st^f rak^ than the 
consultant doing tjie actual fund raising. It is j<Sibmm.^naed that if 
a consultant is hired t6-help>itiate this-' effSft,Ahe- arrangement 
be ih the form of a^ contract which specifies the servicesJo*l>e 
rendered and the 'fee to be pmd for those services. It is ndt advisable 
for an institutioilrtb &ire a consultant a cpBtingency-of-funding^ 
or commission basis. These arrangements r^el^'r^e themsti^ 
' tution's .capacity fo^engaging in future fund-raising activities and , 
may. create .a negative cpmmunityVreaction raJhjgr than^a sound 
basis for future giving.. ' ^ / * 

condusion , , ' ^ ..^ 

^ecau^-the intent of this boqk is- to provide practical infor- 
mation on r how tS provide community-Based programs,^ this dis- 
cussion did not ^eal with the questions of the degree to which 
states aird lotal. districts - should provide more support for other 
than credit-type, attiyities. An ^excellent 'case, however, can and 
must be made for more extensive support j)f the programs thV 
r^neVv^ and ^revitalize our communities, since only as individuals 
and coi^munities are strengthened and become, more effective %ill 
our'state an^ nation be strengthened. Instead, the purpose of this 
discussion is to talk about ways in which community colleges can 
and must begin to provide community-based education without 
much-needed state support and to point out why .cooperative 
community funding is in itselif important to the comnjunity-based 
institution. . > * ^ 



* Cpmipunity-ba&ed education programs must be initiated and 
.demonstrated before they pan be geoefally unglerstood and their 
ri^tful priority establishecTWithin the arena of public support. 
Ev||^t!i^ understanding and acceptance of the community-based 
mission will require the establishment of reliable funding mfecha- , 
nisms for community-bas^(f programs.^Although traditional federal 
and foundation funding sources may .be available to initiate such 
programs,, community colleges must move affii;mlfivel^ into the 
area of community resource .development, including private gift 
solicitation, if they ^e to acquire the revenues necessary to estab- 
lish' the broad progr^s of community-based education described, 
in the preceding discussions. Effective community re^urce develop- 
ment can^be established only through a carefully planned program 
involving commitment from' every level of the college, and it mu^t 
bp based on a well-deVeloped acceptance of the^ollege's programs 
by its constituency groups. * ^ * , 

The first and most impoftant ?tep is for community colleges/^ 
to realize that although community resource dexelopnteotmay b6^ 
a hew role for community colleges, it is^not inappropriate. It may 
have a positive rather th^ a negative* effect on the community- • ^ 
based institution. It is not inappropriate, I submit, for community , 
organizations, agencies, andinclividuafi to support programs directed 
toward local community, renewal.. Mqre importantly^ the commun- 
ity 'college that develops th^inks between-college and community 
required for jaint support ofqubgrams will have developed a fund-^ 
ing program which' is itself, community-based, and the institution 
will, of necessity^ have become closely merged with many elements 
.. of its community. , . 
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The resources of the federal government must be 
brought to bear on the problems jif urban areas 
more directly than have rriost projects under 
Title Tof the Higher EducationAct 

0 



urban extension act: needed 

federal support 

r dale pajnell 



In a recent speech, New York Governor Hugh Carey said/"In the 
seveniies the new Okies, are the urban poor." The governor's harsh 
and startling remarks were aimed at drawing attention to and sym- 
pathy for the finandal crisis of New York City. However, they also 
serve to pinpoint urban America as fShc of.Xhe major problems of 
today. The goveftior went on to say, **Ih*the» depression of the 
thirties, the conscience of America and the pffort*at recovery were, 
focused on the farm poojr, on those hungry and bankrupt in- the 
duStbowls^ and heartlands of America.? In the seventies, the new 
Okie% are tj^e urban dislocated. ' ' ^ - 

The largest migration^ in the history of mankind occurred 
during the past forty yearsMn this country, with more than thirty 
millipn people moving from our rural areas to the medium- and ' 
large-sized cities. This fantastic migration fr4)m^ rural to an urban 
life-style can be linked to our current social problems.- All the 
experts have told us thkt the n>ajor problems of society— crime, 
poverty, unemployment,* pollution, traffic, heahh,^ and educa- 
tfpn— are » aggravated whfen large numb^ts of people are forced 
to live in close proximity. Fadings of ,fear and resentment then 
lead to ali^tion, difficulty in intergrcj^up relations, ^ahcl' hostility 
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toward .all forms of gc?vemment, induding educational institutions. 
The critical nature of this "problem, then, is underscored by the 
fact that three out of foip of our American citizens now live in. 
metropolitan and immediate sub urban. areas. These areas represent 
less than 10 percent of our total land areas. At the present rate; 
it is estimated that by the year 2000 two thirds of our population 
will live in ^elv^t major urban centers of o^country. 

One is forced to ^ agree that the plight of the large- ' and • 
m^dium^ized **ailing cities" demands some new approaches and 
new discussion.^ What is needed is an urban extension act that 
would bring to bear the resources of the federal, government— in 
an eaflier rime devoted to a rural society— to address the problems 
of our American cities. City governments could form alliances with 
the community colleges and in, some instances the 'four-year insri- 
turions, as the counties did^ With th8 land-grant colleges,-' to bring 
new opportunities ' so de^perkely peeded to the people of our 
cities.- Title I of the Higher Education Act has provided a sub- 
, stantial am*ount of money for this purpose, but unfortunately 
,most of the money has gone into the graduate schools of univer- 
sities for resc^Fch. It is time to move frop;i research into action. 

Today's postindustrial society is very different ffrom -the 
world, in which our parents grevv^ up. In the worlrf, more than-- 
half tfie people in' America lived on farms, and the government 
recognised the importance of that laxge segment of society wtth a* 
rural extension program aimed at serving a rural America, The day 
of the old-fashioned farmer woricing-with hand tools *was rapidly 
becoming a^ thing of the past*. Our expanding population called, 
for large-scale farming operations carried on by mechanization. A 
new kind of training was required by'these changes, and the govem- 
]y mint responded with the Lartd-Grant Act, which provided for new 
coUfges 'offering agricultural and mechanical education in each 
state. The priceless legacy of. this legislation lives on. Many land-, 
. grant> Tour-year colleges and universities all over the United States 
.are still receiving federal subsidies from this legislation^' The Uni- 
ve^rsity-of California and- the yniversity of Illinois are two ej^unples 
^of outstanding universities that came in|o being in response to the 
•n^ds bf the fafhning communities $uid a largely rural society. « 

Apother example of- the federal govemm^Kfs reponse to the 
needs of rural AmeHca is the Rural Extension Act or Smith-Lever 
Act of 1914. This legislation provided for county agQn|p in every 
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state to share with iarmers what could be done on their land,; 
based on demonstrationsjof what had been learned in the colleges 
and 0: experimental stations. By 1918, county farm advisers were 
employe^Pm more than 2,400 of the 3,000 agricultural counties 
of the United States,* laying a groundwork for the decades of . 
service these agents have performed for the American farmer. 
Their purpose Vvas to **make two blades of grass grow where one^ 
. grew before/' and through their work America had the highest 
agricultural productivity the world has ever known. They also ex-- 
panded their influence mto the rural home, bringing the latest 
knowledge about the preservation of food and nutritional^ for- 
matipn^ They began to work with ycrtHh and founded the 4-H pro- 
gram to provide-janotber avenue for bringing the latest technology 
in fanning to as many people as possible. These services to the 
citizens who lived in rural areas are still performed today throu^ 
a -cooperative arrangemeat worked but between^ land-grant colleges 
\ land universities, county government, and the federal government. 
; As people have moved from the farms and rural areas and enlarged 
. ^Jhe population of the cities, the rural* extension program has en-» 
'^Seavored to 'change alsoj but to most observers, this, program is 
* not meeting the massive needs of the urban and city folk. 

We kn^, along with Mayor Edward Koch, Governor Hugh 
iCarey, 'Mayor Tom Bradley, and all* the others, where the pro- 
blems are today— in the large; and medium-sized cities. The Rural 
Extensioa-Act has given us a good model for developing an urban 
^tension act to deal with' the 'problems of an urban America. I^^ 
is time, or e^n past time, to- mobilize a greater share of America's 
resources for support of a hard-hitting cooperative effort between 
the community collejges and our cities. " 

In addition to the problems of alienation, crime, pollution, 
a^xd 'poverty, the country recently has been deluged with news 
reports about «die functional illiteracy of many of our citizens. We 
are told that one in five Americans lacks the knowledge to cope 
successfully in a modem technological society. An U.S. Office 
^of Education study found that 20 oercenf of adults between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty-fiye have ^eat difficulty in the everyday 
tasks of reading job notices, making change-, addressing an envelope, 
and determining which product is most ecc^mical or effective. 

An example of an urban extension program i^ the project 
' developed by the San Diego. Commihiity .College District in con- 



junction with the dty of San Diego, th?* county, and the federally 
funded Model Cities program. In the heart of an economically 
depressed- area of San Diego, this cooperative- effort has built an 
Ecfucationil Cultural Corfiplex that provides vocational training, 
basic and^ academic education, career counseling, child develop- 
ment programs, a community theater, a food service facility, and 
'^ther *6#jictions.' It is designed as an adult community center. The 
city of Siari Diego has also built a branch of its public li(?rary system 
on^e grounds of the complex. It is planned that the complex will 
sejj^ as ^ "one-stop" adult center for meeting tlie needs of the 
community and its citizens in a creative^ ihno^ativis way. The^ city 
of San Diego contributed' $2.6 million out of Model Cities and 
Rey^giiie Sharing funds to the cost of this unique project. San Diego ^ 
Coi^pty "contributed $467,000; the federkl government put in a 
direct $50,000. for planning as well as the land contribution. The 
Community College District contributed about $3.5 million. 

It is unusual for city and county govemments to believe so 
much in adult education that they are willing to contribute money 
which could have been diverted to the other pressures' on local 
government. The 'Educational Cultural Complex is a prototype of a 
^facility and pr9gram that can begin to meet the needs of an urban 
America. The San Diego Confmunity Colleges have chosen to invest 
in this hard-pressed section of the city instead of running to the 
suburbs, as has been the case ir) far too many college settings. A 

The Educational Cultural Complex notion is an .e^i/qpllent 
example of the joint government effort that one can envision for 
the cities of America. Here is a facility wheYe govemments got 
together— xity government, county government, the^ community 
colleges, federal government, and the citizens of the community— 
and said," **Let's make it work." This community has a chance to 
prove* something to America^ to show that govemments can 'V^rk 
together to atfcom^plish a new kind of cooperative venture which 
will serve peopl^here they are and meet them at the point of their 
urban, rather man rural, needs. * - 

The pooling of populations in the greater urbai^areas is 
creating new types of potential students^who earlier may have been 
too thiAly distributed geogpaphically to be reachable. San Joatauin 
Delta Community College in Stockton, California, has helped Jtart 
a pioneer program with the local Alan Short Center to provide re- 
tarded, people with instruction pn a lei'd higher than Hormally 
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attemp-ted with such a group. More than twenty- five inmates of the 
Duell Vocational Institution, a nesirby state prison, are also en- 
rolled in college courses held within the institution. Seven gradu- 
ated iri'lQ??, The divorced, those on welfare, senior citizens, people 
suddenly unemployed because of a local plant closure, and ethnic 
minorities with special problems^ such as Vietnamese refugees— all 
could benefit from services extended from community coUeges. A 
Los Angeles judge has ruled that California's 82,000 handicapped 
youngsters are entitled to an appropriate education from the public 
schools. This will form the basis o'f a new clientele for community 
colleges. - \ 

• ' Locations as well as n^w types of instruction can s^e in- 
dividual, urban nqeds. Senior citizens, welfare mothers, and otljer 
potential students with needs evolving from a rapidly changing 
society frequently *cannot visit a college can^us across town, or 
often they are better motivated in the meeting room of a neighbor- 
• hood branch library,' church, or nearby elementary school. The 
prospect of holding brown bag lunch-hour courses in plant or 
office lunchrooms is also an exciting prospect. ^ « 

More community-ba§pd needs studies and urban prototypes 
are required. City governments and community Colleges are ready- 
made partners to jo/n together in efforts aimed at our urban society, 
to produce a new [generation better able to cope with the strains 
and the demands of a complex urban life. The resources of the 
federal government are required. But an even greater requirement 
will be city' and community college leaders wfio see the potential 
o^a new cooperative effort. 

\ 



' Dale Pamell is president of 
San Joaquin Delta Community College 
in Stockton, California, 



Successful progfcLtn managers need to 
,<^^ttend to the-xare and feeding of the ^ 
^ '^^^embers of their governing boards* 
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the gevjprning board: critical 
^ policy support 

james f, gollattscheck 



Although frequently overlooked in planning and often uninvolved 
in setting missions and detenpining goals, the collegeV'goveming 
board is of unquestionable importance to the college that would ' 
* ' become community based. It is doubtful that any institution can 
be successful for very long in whatever mission j|^ogses v^thout 
the consent and support of its governing board.^oard support is 
' of even greater importance, hcAvever, when an institution chooses 
to leave those traditional 'patterns of education with ^yhich most 
boards and the communities they represent are familiar and move 
into innovative programs, * \. . • » , 

Because becoming cominunity IJ^ed usually requires. the 
developrnent new missions, the. support pf new and very differ- 
ent programs, Snd the evaluation of the institution by different 
standards, it^is inevitable that tl^e board of trustees will be called 
' upon in many ways to lend its support to this new movement 
within its college. It will be asked to af)prove the college budget, 
with allocations of -resources to new ^and* different types of activi- 
ties. 'It will-be ejyj^cted to approve /no^traditional curricula. And 
finally, the board wUl be put 19 the position of defending the new 
mission of the college by tr^itionalists within and outside the .( ^ 
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college. It is^ likely to give such support only if it fully understands 
^thc new mission and is able to perceive the impact and importance 
of community-based education. Lacking these insights, the board 
may well become a deterrent, expecting traditional goals, programs, 
and students. ^ ' ' ^ 

A second and equally important reason for ensuring govern- 
ing board support of a community-based mission is that the board' 
can and ^hmild hf»a vital r^snurrp in thp rn ljpgf* jn jtc en jc^.^Ors tO 
work with its community .^rustees generally represent divelrse areas 
of the community' an^ frequently have more in-depth knowledge 
^of the community, it? problems and its resources; than anyone on 
the college staff,, They have lines of communication into the com- 
munity and access to community members who can be of great help 
to me college. Most important, the trustees,* through"* their posifions 
and contacts in the community, can help the college establish its 
image as a community service, ^ ' 

Seeking the support of the governing board must therefore 
be among the very first efforts of the college endeavoring to become 
community b^ed. It is almost a certainty that the' board will not 
give wholehearted support to a program it does not understand, and 
consequently the continuing^education of tjie board of trustees 
must be a high priority of the chief executive officer. I<do not 
jmean to iipply that indoctrination or persuasion toward a particular 
•philosophy should be employed. The continuing education of 
trustees should always be a concern of the chief executive officer, 
whatever the college mission. Such an educational program shoul4 
be ongoing and should cover a wide variety of philosophies ^d 
programs so that the board can make intelligent choices. 

To ^ese ends the following four-point program of continu- 
ing education for trustees is proposed. The plan is based on one 
premise th^t, the chief executive officer must accept— he or she 
cannot be the board's only source of infonT\ation about com- 
munity college education. If the board members /ire to be involvefd 
in a true educational program^ they mu4 hear and see many differ- 
ent things, not just those things the chief executive officer would^ 
wish them to see and hear. The chief executive officer must be 
secure- enough to Jet the board me'mbers become independent 
learners, trusting that exposure to a large variety ofjdeas, missions, 
administrative and managerial styles, programs and activities, and 
college-community relations will ultimately enable the board to 



make wiser decisions. Since trustees are generally lay citizens, 
without extensive knowledge of college programs, the role of the 
chief executive officer must be that of manager of .the trustee 
education program, providing access to selected materials and ex- 
pcriences which will broaden their view of comniunit)^ college , 
education. ^ ' ^ 

* broadening horizons of trustees 

The trustee who *knows nothing of commmiity college 
education other than that existing at his or her collie can never 
offer real leadership to the board or the college and is Hkely to have 
difficulty accepting new and innovative ideas frbm outside. On. the 
other hand, the trustee who has had arf opportunity to read a variety 
of materials related to community college issues; I<J|n to and speak* 
with many people of differing backgrounds, rolettPid views; and 
observe new programs and technologies at work has a vision beyond 
what exists at the prese^^t jime in h?s or he^college. This trustee 
will find it far easier ta accept the development of new missions 
and programs. - ' . 

The chief exeKuive officer should provide continuous access 
fo reading materials such as articles, pamphlets, reports from 
associations and other colleges,' and clippings' from newspapers. 
Trustees* cannot be expected to read everything of interest jthat 
crosses the chief 'executive's desk; inundating busy people with 
paper can be as ftltile as, giving them nothing to read. The chief 
executive officer must be selective 1n terms of variety of vi'ew- 
.points, importance of. the material, relevance to the local situa- 
tion, and level of details. and technicality. Trustees need general 
informaton, riot highly specialized material written in professional 
jargon. A periodic mailing to trustees ol^ copies of reading materials 
as well as other information of interest "about college is particularly ^ 
helpful in keeping trustees up-to-date. It should be recognized that 
not all trustees will read entire professional books, and therefore 
the chief executive officer may need to** critique a book or send 
excerpts withr a statement that copies of the book are available for i 
those who wish to reatd it.^ 

In addition to reading,»jtrusteesneed oppprtunities to partici- 
pate in discussions with experts in vafious fields^ as well as trustees 
and administrators from other colleges. They need to be included 
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' when appropriate consultants are brought, in as a part of the bn- 
going in-service efforts of the college, either as a^art of the eollegp 
group or separately. At times, in-service programs planned specific*-^ 
ally for its trustees should be conducted by the college. Trustees; 
should be urged to attend conferei\ces and conventions relative t<^^' 
their roles and^ needs as trustees. Conferences sponsored by the 
Association of Governing Boards, the American Association of 
Community and Jum'or Colleges,' and the Association^ of Com- 
munity Colleges Trustees' provide excellent opportunities for 
trustees 'to meet and share ideas with trustees and personnel fro;n 
*o^er» colleges and leaders in various aspects, of community col- 
lege education. 

^ . f 

. ' trustee visitation to other community colleges 



Even though reading and attending conferences may broaden 
the trustee's outlook and knowledge of pommunity college problems 
and issues, visits to selected community colleges allow trustees to 
gain deeper insist into specific college activities; to inspect new, 
innovative, or specialized facilities; and to talk >vidi trustees, ad- 
ministrators, faculty, and students about a prpgram or acfiyity. 
There is no other way a ti;ustee can get a real feel for how a pro- 
gram or facility is or is not working than by seeing it in operation. 

A program of ^trustee visits to targeted colleges sh^ould be 
planned on a continuing basis. Colleges should be selected on the 
basis of several criteria** First, there should be something at the 
-college of specific* and current interest to the trustees making the 
.visit. It may be an innovative way of working with students, a new 
learning resource center, community activities, an outstanding 
fcampus master plan, or any other topic or issue facing'the trustees 
at their owit college.^ The college wishing to become^ t:ommunity 
based, for example, could plan visits tQ several colleges noted for 
*their outstailding comnuinity-based programs. If possible, the plan 
should include college/ with different organizational approaches 
and types of activities. 

Second, at;^t some of the colleges visited should be enough 
'.fike the home cBege'to make a transfer of concepts possible. A 
large urbai)' college might mclude a smaller rural college in its 
itinerary for a very, spectffc purpose^ however, most of the colleges 
visited should be performing the activity in a setting similar to.the 
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homi college. It' is easy to dismiss programs observed when the 

environment is too different* - 

— Third, most of the colleges'visited should BWoin^Aings 

belter or least quit^e differendy from the home coUegeTSmce. 

. ' the purpose of the visit is to stretch the imaginations of the trustees, 
^ it is pointless to visit colleges doing less 'Di^oing the particular . 
activity less .well than the home college. It mky make the chief 
executive officer and the home college look good by comparison, 
*but the futility of the visit will jeopardize the entire program of 
trustee visitation, . * 

Il> planning trustee visitation to other colleges, several things 
should be kept in mind. One is that although the visit may have 
* been scheduled for a specific purpose, such as the inspection of a 
ne%v gymnasium, the trustees and chief executive officer should • 
plan to take time to see as much, of the entire operation -of the 
college as possible^ Items of less interest at the tijne of the^isit may 
become important at a later date. Alsot, some particular facet of 
the college visited may spark an idea that will lead to innovations 
back home. 

Two, the visit should be scheduled well in acjvance through " 
the office of .the chief executive officer of the College to be visited. 
If possible, the visit^opld begin in his^or her office with an over- 
^ view (yf the operation of the college. The early.planning discussions 
or correspondeitce should state clearly the specific items of inter- 
^ est.' Most colleges are pleased to b'e visited and will offer every 
possible assistance to make the day worthwhile. - ^ ' 

Three, if possible, an opportunity to talk to trustees shouKh 
be included. This must, however, be left to the discretion of the 
host chief executive officer^! 

Four, it is of upmost importance *that the chief executive 
officer of the home colle^^bea part of evf ry visfting team. He or 
she can*help the trustees interpret what they have seen and rela<? 
it to the situation at the home college. As future items or problems 
arise, the chief executiv/i officer cah ren^iind trustees of examples 
seen on past visits. Experience^d training will frequently lead the 
chief executive officer to ask more pertinent questions during 
the visit; " * > 

continuous study of. the home college 

i 

The chief executive officer should include a continu6us 
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study of the programs and activities of the trustees' hoihe college 
as a part of their educational plogram. RepoVts on various^pects 
of the college should be given as a part of the regular agenda of the 
'trustees' meetings. At time§, specfal meetings should be scheduled ' 
to discuss or study some par^^of th^oU^ge. The need for trustees 
to know more about the operatio-ri of their college' is of eve/j 
. gjeater urgency when the college liibves into a new or* innovative ' 
activity auch as community-based education. X , J ^ 

* In. the second discussion oT this* volume, Max Tadlo^ con- 
sidei;cfd an approach to planing for community-based education^ 
that involves broad college and community representation: The 
tmstees should be. a pairt of such a planning'process. Bringing the 
trustees into the plannijag of a new mission for the' college at the*^ 
' Very be^nning not only allows them to give valifable input into, 
the process but also provides ^anothjjcJink in, the program of 
trustee,^ education. As t^iey stud^ ^alternative missiolts and roles 
(of the college, the trustees will become more knoVvledge2i)le about 
the possibilities for college-corrimunity relations.' 

If the college decides to become community based, it will 
be Important that the board be kept informed and involved in the 
steps the college takes to establish and move toward new, mis^ilons 
and goals. With early 'knowledge, involvement in planning, and 
regulair reports 'on progress the board becomes a partner in the 
-prqcess rather than an outside observer and potential critic. 

feeUback ' . ' . 

Since it critical that the board recognize the impact of the 
college on the community, providing the board with ample feedk^ 
back from those in the community who benefit from the programs 
of the college should be an integral part of the continuing education 
of the trustees of a community-based college. The periodic mailing 
of informational materials mentioned earlier is one way of getting 
copies of letters^ reports, and news articles to the trustees. Seeing 
that tPtistees participate in the presentation of certificatesjor other 
^ activities is an excellent way of letting them see the results of 
thetr planning. Scheduling reports from community representa.tives 
at board meetings should not be overlooked. Trustees will sogn 
.begin to hear from their friends and Associates about the com- 
munity-based ' activities of the college. ftnT^he' chief executive 




officer's responsibUity to ensure th^t tKey hear "from the total 
spectrum optRe community.* * 

^ , These four types of activities can and should be included in 
a program of- trustee education. The creative college will utilize 
many more and willMailor the projgram to meet the needs of the 
institution and its trustees. The imp\>rtant factors are that trustefe 
^education be-^qscognized as a prim^ responsibility of the chief 
''ejjecutive officer and that he or she irivolve**trusteesnn planning for 
this->most important process. -Furthermore, it must be recognized 
that community -based education cannot be successful without the 
^''^lowledgeable support of the coljege's board of trustees. Such 
knowledge and ui#derstanding xran come about only through a 
' " planed program of trustee education. 



\ 

James F. Gollattscheck president 
of Valencia Community College^ 
' , Orlando, Florida, 
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' * Too many .ccmTnunity-impact studies focus 

y • only bn eco^omic impacts rathef than on all 

' * the differences a college makes to the 
* ♦ ^ ? fhe community it serves. 
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commuriity impact:, does it really 

make a ^difference? 

•sjdney^a micek ^ 
edward m. cooper 



What difference does the comfnunity-based two-year college and its 

* programs make to the community it serves? This particular question 
represents the sine qua non of all tKe planning and management 

' ' . efforts of such colleges. That is, once ,the best plans have been maHe ' 
and implemented, the issue foren\ost in the minds of both the edu: 
"cator'^and the consumer Is^ ''Wh'at outcomes have resulted?" This 
"question is possibly more impoirtant today than ever before because 
^ , of pressures like inflaticniary prices, new social^agencie^ competing 
for limited funds, shifting enrolFments, the educational needs of 
Mm ' the *'new" student, and increasing technolojgic'al and social changes. 
^ As;a result of such pressures, community-based colleges, and for 

• that matter highjer education institutions in getieral, have become 
' increasingly aware of the need to document, to understand,^d to 

communicate the- impacts'their^*]|^grams have on thejpommunities ' 

' they affect/ . , ^ . ^ .* , 

* ^ ^ Recognizing the difficulties inherent in assessing educational • 
unpaqt; community-basejl college plaxiners and managers a^e seafch- 

' ing forVays to accomplish these ''tasks. Wjth this in mind; the puA , 

^ - \ . » ' . ' It * 

Q New DkecHom for Community QolUges^2USpnngl97B,' ^ * 



.^se of'this discussion is'twofold: (1) to describ? an approach a 
coranaiinity-based two-yeau college might pujrsueio assess its Impact 
' on the community^and (5) to point to some critical issues that 
should be considered in planning and ira61emen,ting a Community- 
fmpact assessment study. Before going Wrther, however, it is im^ 
portant to gain some common understanding about what U meant 
" -by the tetms community and imfact, " • 

. ■ ■ ^ ^ r -'^ 

defining comrrtuni^ and impact *^ <r . * . ' * 

^ ^ According to Webster's dictionary', community is defineci^as 
**a bbdy of people having-common organization or^ interests or 
living in tKe same plaS' under the same ^ws.", Leaning, Lee, Mic^Jt, 
and^Scwice at the National Center for Higher fiduc^a^ofi Manage- 

♦ nrent Systems .(1977), in a conceptual documj^t concerning the_ 
development of a structure, for 'classifying the butcphies of post- 

.secondary education, idenqpe*d four major audiences that receive, 
or are affected by the outcomes (outputs ^r Impacts) of an insjtitu- 
^ tion and its program units: (1) .individuals and groups, (2) interest- 
based communities, (3) geographit^bised communities, and (4) 

^ aggregates of peopW. Table 1 lists the primary subcategories within 
each of the fam major audience categories., ^ ' * . . , 
* ' Siniiliar. to- Lenning and his colleagues, GoUattscheck/ 
Harlacher, kobeVts; and \Vy^al (19^76) suggest that the community 

, sewed by the community-based institution is actuary a nunjber of 
comnjunities or groups, whiqji . are. formed as a resvilt of' natural 
selec^on, self-selectioq, or some transition paused by rapid ^techno- 
logical' orsocial change. Fox example, grotips Jop^ed on the basis 

^ ^ of natuj?^ selection mi^t include tAhnic groups, minority groups, 
persons of a particular age, and so on. Groiips formed as a re^idt 
of self-selection would include workoriented! groups (for example, 
Ifi^or unions*, civil service, the armed' forces,- and^ professional 
' societies) aild nonivork-oriented groups (for example, groups 

. fonned as a resuh\of social interests^ religjoqs interests, and vol-^ 
untper activities). .Groups that come together because they are in a 

' state of.tfansition caused by rapi^ change might includc.-persons 
who are: newly divorced, hew ret/rees, recently dis^argcd veterans, 
people, recently ^unemployed, people who are* sick, tourists, and 

• «o on. * * • ' 



\ • Table. 1. Subcategories of the "Audience" Dimension 

..1 • ' * * ' ♦ ' 

Indi^idusl/Group Oi€t\tt , * • 

, Students- Individuals or groups of individuals currently enrolled m progr^» instituuon, 
0 r •system of postsecondaiy education^' ^ , ' 
^ ^ Foriner^stu dents -Individuals or group^f individu^als forhierly enrolled in program /inith 
• . * tution, or system of postsecondaiy cducS^ion., ■ > f 
Family and relatives of students of&rmer sft^dents. 



i^eersand associates of students or former students. • ' ^ ' 

Staff other than faculty. ' ' ^ ^ 



faculty. 



Other individual/group cUents-An example is an mdivi^ual v^o is none of tl)e above but 
is served W an advi^ry service offered by college. ' * ^ . ' 

Interest-Based Communities \ * . * 

Private enterprise communities-Communities where a major purpose is financial renumer- 
ation a^d profit, e.g., corporations, small businesses, and farmer^ ' 
Association communities-Communities where members Velon^ on the basis of affihation 
lather than employment*, suWas unions and professional societies. 
Government coniinunities-dommunitiefjdesigned t<^ administer goveAimem regulations 
and services,''$uch as ci^ hall, state department of education, and legislative communitil^s. 
Nongoverrfmentai/public service communities other than mstituuon producing outcome- 
Npnprofit service^organizaUons, soch as .schools, Ijospitals, ^welfare agenciei, philanthropic 
foundations, colleges (other than college producmg outcome^ ^d research organizations. 
Institution or institugonal unit producmg outcome-Postsecondary mstitution ^and/or 
units withi^that ins^tion wliieh are perceived as producer /facilitator of outcome (s) of 
concern.^ K . ' * 

Other intere^-based-comm unities- An %i,xample is an ad hp(; coahtion task force of repre- 
sentatives from two or more 'of above ^eas. * . 

# , *=^, * , * 

Gfographic-Bas^ Commuirities * * ^ 



Lo<jalAmmunity-A townshiiJ, city, county,, metropolitan area^ or other type of locajity 
l^vin^arUcqlar boundanes-^Not necessarily restncted to legal or junsdictionll bgundlary, 
but functional .one in which the impact of. institution is ^6r should be)4uectly and physh 
cally felt. B<5undaiies vary with institution/p<ogram and outcome of concern. 
Xl^^te. * * r 

A refgion-An aagregation of states or parts of states. jt * \ 

Thenatipn. ^ -■ ' ' » ' ^ , # * • ^ 

An international community. , '\ * 

Other geograpEic-bascd comipunities-An' exampje a^sear^' discovery that affects 
primarily people living in coldest latitudes," or where it sn'ows^a lot. % ' 

Agxregatei 'Of People ^ * *, 

Abihty level subpopulations-Subpopulations defied accprdmg to Ijvel of abihty/pro- 
ficiency onvgcneral intellectual functioning or specific skiljj, e^., gifted; typical, dis- 
advantaged, or skilkd/se^niskilled, unskilled. ' ' . J, ^ ' 
Age subpopulations. . . ^ . • 
•Income level subpopulations . » ' , ' . 
Educational level sul?popula\idns. , * ^ * . 
Occupaticrn subpopulations. ^ 4 ^ 

Physical disability 00 ftdttion subpopulations. ' .jt' ' , "* * 

Race subpopulations. ^ ^ * ' ' 

Sex subpopulations. ' ' ^ 

Oth^r such aggf:egates. 

Other Audiences *. , 
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The term impact gbnnotes a. condition wnereby twd or mora 
^things have come together to make some difference. In the case of a^- 
' college, unpact r^resent^ the^cojosjji^eflces or epd results from the 
mtcractiorH>f the collegers programs, fadiinesV^^d resources with 
> the. yjf^us communitiw' tjiey affect. The possible impacts a.cOllegp 
^ mi^Vproduce are obvip<isly m^y. A u$j^ aid ^'thinking ab^^t 
^">^e full array of pbss^We tommunity impacts a colle*ge might have^^ 
is the po3tsec6n(3&j:^outcomes classification structure developed.^ 
^at NCHEMS. Jn adtJition to Classifying outcomes in terms of the 
' " audiqite who receives or is affected by an oUtcbhie, the structu^ . 
•categbnjtes by type^of-outcdme." Table 2 lists the fiy^r major classifi- 
' . ^ TtMl, Ma^oxClti^xjrics of the *Typc-of-Outcomc'* Dimension 



CaUgpryr^ame 



Economic Outcomes 



Hiiman Characteristics 
* Outcomes * 



Kno wicdgCjTcchnolpgy 
and Art Form Outcomes 



V 



Resource and Service 
Provision Outcomes 



Other Maintenahce and 
Chan^ CKitcomes ^ 



♦ • Definition 

Mainteiianbie cr change in coroomic characteristics 
and conditions df individuals, groups, organiza- 
tions, and tommimities, e^.,*iii economic access, 
'economic mobility and 'independence, economic * 
sferoirity, and intSDme and stan^iard of living 

Maint«3»ance or change in human make-up --^Bid 
characteristics (other than knowledge and under* 
standing) of individuals, groups, organizations, 
and communities, e.g., aspirations, competence 
and skills, affective chapateristics,* personality and 
j3te;:sonal coping characteristics, recognition and 
certification', and sodai roles ' * • 

MsAtenance or change in knowledge and under- 
siding, technolo^, or art forms and works 
possessed or mastered by pdividuals, groups, 

, otgariizatioms^ and communities, e.g., discoveries' , 
ajid invtfntions, technical developments, syntheses 
and reformulatiof)s of Icnowledge, new sdiooIs.Qf 
thoughf in art. and works created in th6se new 
tradition^fbnovation of art works 
M^tenance or change. irf the direct resources 
and services (other- than* those included above) 

^provided to individuals, gprouy;^^ organizations, and 
commi^^des, i.g.. providing .'fatilides, ^events, 
advisory assistance, analytical aisist^nce, teaching,- 
health care, and leadership ->* . 

Examples maintenance or change in format*^ 
arrangement, activity, or administrative* o^^eration 
of an organization or institution; maintenasKre or 
change in the aesthetic-cultural Level of local com* 
mmiS?; maintenance or change in family or com» 
mun^y activides, practices, and traditions 
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cations used in the outcomes structure to categorize the different . 
types of outcomes produced by a coUege and its program unijs. • 
The descriptions following each category title ideritify some of the * 
* specific outcomes included within.each category. • 

' ' conceptualizing an approach -fc^^ assess^ing aommunity impact 

' Most community impact studies to date have -heea limited - 
for Several reasons. I;irst,.*they have not taken into consideration 
the array of comm'janities they potentially affect. Second, they have , . 
/tended to be^ limited to assessing just economic impacts on the 
\ lo<;|al*community. Third, they often haveieen limited to. One form 
of impact-data collection., Given* \he definitions established fof 
fammunity and impact, how might one take into coVideration tjj^ ' , 
'various dJm€nsions^pt'C&mfnwnri> mA impact ^aid d^elop apracti-' 
cal approach that can1>e used by the community -leased college for 
jcomprehensively assessi^ its impact ort the community? • - ^ 

^Figuif; ^ illustrates one way tbe d^fereYit communities / ; * ' 
'^tentially affected by the colle^e^mi^t be vie^ved^In this, figure, 
' the college is shovNOi to^bave *dtirec( impact (designatetj by solid- 
lined* arrows) on the facuto/st^rff communhyi the student coffi- ^ . 
munityv and the ♦'infe^st-MK^ co^timunhi^ id^ittifiedgjg^pan of 
the local cominunity-^e^M^ service 'a^a^^Th^ "em-. ^ 

' ployer community'mi^t jnclude heads of local businesses as*\yell ^ 
» as heads of local govermn^t agencies.^The sQcfahagenc> community- - • ^ 
jcould, consist of 'Jocaf directors of ihe .\in(;tican'Red CrOss;, Boy 
find Girl Scouts^ the^lental Rehabiliration.Cejiter,^alvatica A^jny, 
YMCA/^and so forth. TJie ci\ic-leaders community group^ n^ight / ^ / 
indudc the curatcJr of the museum, the local/^ospital admiriistraior, ^ / * 
the head of the Chamber gif Commerce, business -leaders, the local^^ 
^ newspaper ^ylSlisher, and others who understand the pulse and needsJ^. ^ 
of the community. The education community con^sts" of^achert,. 
counselors, and administrators in the focal public scjhpols and' at \ 
• other colleges in the area- Another relevant comrnunitv , life, general ^ . 
• titizens conHnunity, can be defined ia a numbd^bf wals: for ejfr 
/ ample, registered vosers, property owners, or heads of househgld. ^ ^ 
' The brokcn-lined.arrows in Figure 1 identify ihe, fact ^that the ^/ . , 
cqllege indirectly injpacts the different local community groups 
'througji the actions o^ the ;iollege*s faculty , staff, ^d students. For * . ^ 
. example, faculty and staff through j^th college- and n^ncoUcge- 



Figure 1. An Exemplary View of tjie Cor^tnunities 
Impactbd by a CoUe^ . 
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sponsofed activities 'makl^ a wide range of contributions -to .the 
"community. Similarly, tl^e students enrolled in the cf6llege's pri^ 
grains influence the community in terms of dollars they spend for 
supplies; eating and'travd, the contributions -they make through 
intemships,' and the contributions t^iey mal^e once they have com- 
^pleted their studies.* . * ♦ , 

^ ' For each spjecific community id/sntified above,, ^ number of 
potential inipacts might be niade by^the colleger The outcomes 
classification structure developed by Len[ning and his colleaguest 
, provide^one means of thinlfjpg about the array of potential imjBlCts*. 
In a recent ^community-i^ipact study (Micekr ahd Lake, 1977) 
" conducted at Kalamazoo Valky Community College ^(KVCC)- in 

Kaltoazoo, Michigan, the follo\ving areas of impact were examined: ^ 
\ ^ucatibnal impact^ economic im{>act, Sociocultural impact; techno- 
, ^ logical impact, ahd political impact; 'i;abie^ identifies.^me poten- ^ 
tiM indicators .or pieqes of evidence ^hat were* considered in* the 
, ' KVJlICstu^y to -asfeis impact within theSe area. - ^ ^ 

^ , >. ' \ V '^^lanr^ing and implehientation considerations ' 

' ^ ' ^- Centra] .to any comrnunity-impadt'''Study is ibe determinii- ^ 

'ty&n of the study's, obje'^ves^ai^dvijdentlficatio^of the ^critical , 

questions to be. answered. Such an understanding is*pai^ouQt tq 

» avoid fals^ stai^ts an'd to gyard Against possibk conflicts among - 

\ i those do-inj^-lfec studj^ and ^e deciSiorf makers .wlio ultimately'will 

use an*d be af^tted by the.study's results. To ensure a (:le"ar ui^e^^- , 

standing^f the study*^ objectives aind tft^^c^'itical questions, to l)e 

' ^.v , .a^is(we*r^,. tonsider^ion mast be^ given to -^organizationaj. issues, 

. * iliethOjdolftgical issOes, ^d issues related to infojmatipti use an<k 

. . di^emfn.allan. » . J i - ' ( ' - / 

^ s'r • " . ^ ' * ' ' ' • C ' ^ • 

. ^Orgonizatidnal Co/i^idcr^^^on^.. In* ii^iti^ating'^a ^comjnunity ^ 

\ impact st^^dy> it is critical that a'sound 4ntrainstitutionaI\co^- ^ 

working^ grpup bX established! Tbjs'x:ore\Yorkirig^ group ihpuld in* ' ' 

dude'personsTrom.*SQveral arias: the president's dffice, the dean of i . q 

• instruction's' office, the institutional re^ei'ch office^ and the^public - ^ 

^ relations office, It i^ijmperative, that tKe pre§ident'of thcco-llege be' _ • 

, highly^ involvefl because, of the far-reaching implications of the 

* / feommuni^-imp^t stpdy and\tHe fact that a wide ran^epf people ^ « . 

* ^pom'thc comftitinity will'-be (roritactqifc* during' the^stuHy. Ideiafiy, . / ' 



^able 3. Potential Impact Areas^d Indicators 



Educational 
Economic 



Sociocultural 



Jm^act Areas ' bidicatdrs of Impact ' 

Number of studoj^ts-scrvcd fx;om fptmding of 'coUcfiK 
to present ^ \ 

> Niunbcr of'degrcc?and certificates granted 

Awareness, use, and satisfaction with* college's 
educational facilities and services 
* Educational levels of local community "\ 

\ 

Estimated average dgdl^ amount of college ex- 
penditures ^ ^ 
' Total dollar amount of, institution's payroll ,«$ 
percentage of estimated total community payroll 
College's expenditure? for local goods and services 

Coramunity awareness, use,'"^UKi satisfaction with 

college's social and cultural events 
Number and "type of social and ciiltural activities 
' • of faculty and staff 
Student, fajculty, and staff .perceptions and cvalu- 
' . * • , ' . ations of 4heir racial and ethnic attitudes and 

► beliefs as determined by' selected rtieasurcs ^ 

• • Percentage of students And/oi: ' former students' 

• - belonging to or hoIdiAJf Office in» political orgahi- 

Political zations^based on survey data) l 

Community perception of coll'cge,^ • achievement 
of its mission • . * 

Impact of college in influencing busxnf^sses to 
Technological. - ' ' jocat^ in the community 
; ' ^ , ' • Employers' perceptions of and satisfactions with 

\ graduates' level of training^ ,* 

tfie president should head the go reworking group because this ^ill 
demoi^strate tho^^residefrf^'^jfionimitnien^ to the community-im|)act 

-stady and wall facilip^te the president's use of the study results, 

TcJ. iuertient tjie bcpertise wjthin ^he coreworkingifgroup,.it 

*2S essenfial toSstablish a general advisory grqup, and'it also may be 
asefiil to^orni a .technical advisory group.- 'fhe g^eral adviSbry 
group should include an ai;^ay of people w^o c,an ijsprpserjt various 
college -and community ^terest^. Such a grdiy) will prbvide usdn 
suggestipps about how to handle ke^r issi^s and enlist the hel^of 
people in strategic positions in*the community. Furthermore, this 
group will give the study- visibility and provide excellent public 
relations with the college and community. A technical advisory 



* group can be formed to assist the coreworkkig group in dealing 
with technical issufes such as acquiring lists of people to be sur- 
veyed, determining sample sizes, identifying the most effective way 
of reaching each group, and effective report writing. People selected 
for this group mkjit include 'faculty or staff skilled* in research 
methodology, instrument development, and communications. 
M^'or businesses and governmental or social agencies in the com- 

' mOnity m^y have skilled staff who also can'provide excellent tech- 

' nicaj ^vice since they^often engage in various studies trf commun- 
ity impact and Community fteeds. It sh9uld,b^noted that both 

' these advisory groups potentially wil^end greater credibility to the 
study because they represent^ key communities. 4n addition^ the 

- establishment of these^ groups may result in increasing the actual 
use and ^plication of the study results. 

^^Methodological Consideratwns. A number^ issues should be 
considered in designing any community impact study. Several of 
these issues will be discussed, here. First, it is important to recog- 
niie^that the community ijppact of ^ college is potentially a chang- 
ing phenomena. Shifts in population, new programs, and other 
•factoTs--diange the impact of a college over time. It is therefore 
useful to huilc} the community-impact §?tidy desigh and procedures 
so thatjjit^ are replicable for future study and comparison. . . * 
Second, m developing a sampling strategy ftrastessing- coijit^ 
munity impact, it is important to, answer the. question: ^'Who are 
the populattions (communities) that, will ht studied and which 
specific subgroups 'are to be surveyed?'* Decisions .must be .made 
,about whethpr'^the total populatiyi will be siirveyed or vyhethpr. 

..a sample should be selected and, if so, how large a sample. SamjJling 
^ the tot& populaition* may^be pi)ssible where populations of small 
size are- involved (for'example, faculty and s^aff). When the choice 
is made to survey k portion of a ppjjulation, care should be tal^n 
to provide for a sample large enough* th^ valid inference^ about 
the population can be made: Identifying individuals who make up j 
a given population to be* sampled is in many cases an.arduous task./ 
Resources such as the members on t)ie advisory groups shoiHd be 
t^ped early for suggestions on how 1ist3 may be developed and 
what'sources exist so that they can be obtained directly or easily 
1:ompiled* The new laws on confidemiality oHnfojrmation^ha^e 

. decreased access to some such listingS^As a result, the process of 
acquiring ijames and addresses may be slow* Therefore, an early 
start at developing these lists is important. . j - ^ 
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V 

Assessment ^of community impact requires using a variety 
of techniques to gather data from a multitude "^of groups. Three 
basic techniques that can validly be' used to obtain community 
impact data are: (i) survey questionnaires, (2) interviews, and 
'(3) review of institutional records^ S^ey questionnaires are mo^t 
- suitable for obtaining responses from large populations. However^ 
to be used' successfully they must be carefully designed and gen- 
erally will require the use of foUW-up^ procedures to ensure that 
the percentage of the group responding is su'fficient for valid 
r^lts. Interviev^^, both by telephone'or In pefson, can be used 
^to gather data from small populations as well as to gather intdeplii 
data from selected groups. Generally, respondents are mor€;!favoi^ 
' . able to this method bepuse the^re at greater liberty to express 

/ their full perceptions and attitudes ,about the college and its 
programs. 4. ^ ^ 

Records kept b^ the ooflege, local, government agencies, and, 

• ^ -pther resources, such* as U.S. Census data, provide^ a major source 

of information concerning economic-impact indicators and descrip* 
f tive data ©n the community. These data can- generally be accessed 
witb little; dif fi^ailty once permission is ^ven. The Aineri<3an Council 
• on Education guidelines" (Caffrey and Isaacs, 1971) are a basic 

reference that suggests ^ow\to access institutional data to- assess 
^ economic impacts* Anothpr valuable resource that provides 'sug- 
gested* D|pcedures for pbtaining community-impact data Using" 
insfitutional records as ^Well as questionnaire 'and infelrview pror 
. ^ ^ \ cedures is the Outcome Measures and Procedures' Manual (Mx'qck^ , 
Service,^ and Lde, 1975) developed at the .National CeriteJ for 
(Hi^er Education Management Systems\ , ' , • 

• . . "S^trategies for analyzing the data ^om the comlnunity-impact / 

assessment are another key methodological consideration. AnalySis 

• . * ^ner^y consists p£ using. basic descriptive statistics such 'as per- 
^ ^ ' ^ deAtages; igeans, and frequencies »to prdVideaseful data summaries. 

More sophisticated _statistical analysesrand furth|j|(iescriptive anal- 
^ y^is may^Jbe "carriedf out when ^it ^aipeirs they will enhance the 
^ r st|a4y*^Ai) additional consideration is pie analysis of response bias 
- to ensure the representativeness of the actual sample of respor^dents 
for the various sJirvey questionnaires used in the ^tudy. 

Use and* Dis^piinatipn of^Community Impact Information. 
•Infoilhatioji about a^college's impact on the coipmunity it serves'" 
is^ i^ful fdr many purposes. It -can be used for public relations 
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purposes to open or improve the dialogue between (be college and 
community. It can stimulate discussion within the community 
regarding community-relaTed issues. It can be useful to help justify 
beginning or modifying programs, which, in tUm is useful 'in the 
budgetary and planning process. It also.cah be useful foY institu- 
tiorial self-study in preparation for accreditation.- - ^ 

/ * *In disseminating community-impact ihformation, two impor- 
tant factors to consider are the types of reports to be produced and | 
the liming of those reports. Reports should be tailored to the in-^ 
•^fom^atioH needs of the users. Usually it -is apprbpriate first, to-' 
develop a detailed coniprehensive report andTthen to use this report, 
as a source for Writing executive summaries, summaries of informa- 
tion that pertain to specific departments of administrative areas, 
and so forth. ^ 

Supplying data ^t the appropriate time^ is a contem that 
sh6uld be addressed early in the study. Community-impact infor- 
mation should b« disseminated at'a time when it is most useful flo 
its users. A short sessioa with prospective u^rs of cbmmunity-'^ 
imfcact\iformation early ifi the project can serve n<ftice about the 
implementation of the gtudy, provide informatiori>n what types 
of reports ^ould be most useful, and indicate the optimum timing \ 
/or their delivery. ' ' ^ . 

^ m ' summary 

It is to a college'sNadvantage to document. Understand, and , 
communicate the? differences it makes on the community it serves. ' 
That is, information ^about community impact enhances. the pro- 
gram planning ajid^ development process, it helps in understanding' 
the extent to which community educational needs are being met, 
it contributes to institutional self study and self renewal, and it 
provides a useful tool for improvinff^public understanding of the 
college's /mission, programs, and in^rest in being a community- 
biased institution. * ^ 

As*pointed out, many community-impact studies to date Have 
•focused only on economic impacts. Such, information is useful, 
but it i^ only^a^ortioQ of the' impact data that shoulcfbc^thered 
and irrcorporated into the study. Therefore, if community-impact 
studies are to contribute to improved planning, managemen^aiuL ^ 
evaluation dejiislohs io the community-based two-yeay, college 
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^(or, for that matter,*in other types of higher education.institutions), 
' consideration must be^giveh to: (1) the multiple coqununities that 
are potentially impacted by the college,* (2) the ar^ay of impacts 
or outcome^^ which may result from the college and its programs, 
(3) the different ways obtaining community-impact data, and 
, (4) the needjto access community impact on a continuing basis. 
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I: 

l/ommunity service has been a function »f community .^^ojje^e^or 
'"^ at least th^y. years, but only recently h'as'the college^j^'mumty 
' . rilatidnship become a major force in curftcutatr and 'organiz^ohal 
chaiige, Since^the American AsWiation of (iommunity andj^lmor 
Colleges proposal in 1974 that junior colleges take the forefront in 
» community leadership, many colleges have attempted to nueet this 
objective by instituting innovative programs. Background materia 
covering the broad spectrum of issues central to cofnmunity-baSea 
education are-covered in Holcomb (197§) an^ Schenkman (1975). 
Both tiiese publications are comi5ilations. of viewpoints -regarding 
management, funding,.needs assessment, staffing, and so on. Some 
difficulties inherent/iii the development of community-based pjro-, 
• ^jrams are also noted. ^ " ^ 

Central to the understanding of these programs is the mean- 
ing of communtty-based. Harlacher (1974) delineates some fntegral 
compoiJents that define a. community-based program.iThe college 



^ is seen as -a coopeV&for with the community in joint meaningful 
l^r. ^human endeavors. If i college is truly community based7all poten- 
\ ' tial learners *must be iaentified and served. 

* , . ^ *-Who are all tff^e potential learners? Perhaps fhe most.com- ^ 

plete* description of the new^or nontr^dilional student is offered 
, . ^ Cross (1976). She delines the n^w student as one who would not 
be involved-in higher^education were it not for open admissions. 
Beyond simply describing the new students, the most useful aspect 
of thisJb'pok is that it identifies instructional, innovations which can 
l^i^5'^/!tO .h^l^^ and traditional students. *An extensive 

• ;/'^bjl>lfegra^ ^ . . , ^ , 

Other writers^ievv the potential students even niore broadly. 
Wooi^j[^976) presents a demographic breakdown of enrollees in 
community-service programs in Los Angelas. Some of the notably 
fjiaracteristics are a high percentage of women and the fiK:t^diat 
' 40 percent of the studer^^f work full-time. Programs desigjjM to 
reach' out to convicts and parolees are described by Tonigan/(1975)^ 
and Galley and Parsons (197o) describe Hagerstown Junior Coflege'^s 
programs for convicts as well as a wide range of clients in their 
! community. ^Parsons (f976) 'describes programs for inmates', mili- 
g tary personnel, and courses for credit through Maryland College 
' ' oi the Air television network. In sum,^to the community educatQV, 
^veryon^living in the district rs^a potential client. 



_^_he district rs^a Bote 

programs 



^ ........ • \ 

4^^^ Program descriptions of actual commuifcty-based colleges are 

1^ ^ovidedTjy .a- number of sources. Owen and Fletcher '(197/) 
describe five member institutions of COMBA^SE-, This report views 
/ these programs through the coU^i-co'mmunity relationships 

♦ ;5pe<ifi,cally: advisory, relationships, direct assistance, joint ventures, 
iid merger. Ihe type of cooperative acdvifies these COKlBASE 

^ L mexnbers hay^ initiated include programs with other postsecondaiy 
institutions, government agencies, ^ub|i(: schoph, nonprofit ser-' 
vice and professional organizations, public service agencies, libraries*^ 
business, and industry. . . , - a 

Often the community orientadori df these program? leads to 
the developm^lfit of a college without yvalls oir nohcampus .College.' 
The'' Chicago City-Wide Institute of the City Colleges of Chicago 
: .(197S) describes a unit^of ^^j^jjH^ system that is designed ^o s^rve 



, Adults ViM' cannot or chobse not' to go to i traditional caf!ipus. 
— -JHencey and Zeiger (1976) present the background^ and evolution 
' 4 of Pioneer Community College. Efickson (1976) presents. a plan 
for a district-widcf college providing external, non traditional pro- 
grams. Luskin (1976) provides an overview of Coastline Community 
College. Report f>f the Institutional Self- Study (197^) gives an 
overview of the Community College of Vermont, a unique, state- 
wide, noncampus college operating totally out of community 
^ facilities, with no full-time facility. The report includes a historical 
^*sketch,-Student!tdSescriptioft, educational philosophy, deliver^ sys^ 
, terns, finan.ces, and researph and evaluation of the college^ 

. ' . . * ' operating the progra 

\^As cortimunity-based progranris prolifejgte under the auspices" 
bf tra^tional twa-year colleges, the need for change in administra- 
tive styJes and governance patterns is obvious. In Holtomb (1976), 
Ray Ji^nSon ^Sdmine| the conflict hetween the pull toward (5en- 
^ * "trali^atiOn caused by multicampus governance and the push ior 
I decentralization to better serve local communities. *A management 

model to*resolvc4his c6nflict".is presented. ' ^ 

Funding is also nbntraditional. Roed (1^7 6b) found that 
stite ^bnding for community -service programs was declining and 
made^ su^^tions for reversing the downward trend. Other funding 
^ sources are\5iamined by Smith (1^76) and Rude (1975). Resource 
, ^Papers }Vo* 4^2 (19^76J include guides* for propg;sal writing, special 
» projects, j^e sn^all college, and federal funding, a profile of federal 
programs administrators -in rnultiunit comihunity colleges, and an 
. intro^ductio;! tp th^ possibilities of increasing federal>^i|d through 
indirect costs.' Looking^ at the* funding question from a different 
perspective, Griffith (19^76) is critical of community service pro- 
, grams that "exist not {xolfk a desire to serve 4he community; but ' 
becmise external funding is available. He suggests the need for new , 
, yardsticks n^easure college productivity.* ' * ^ * 

, 0^ . Planning and developnierit ofiirommunity programs is 5i 
concern of many .administrators. Knoelt and Mclntyre (1974) 
describeikp actual p^anning model* for developing information', pr 
\ ' . pQsing policy ahd^ assessirfg.prcfgrams. Thfey also describe a .va 

, of d^li^^rjj, systems.^ Another model Jor program planning aifid 
evaluation, is' provided by Galvin ind Kester (1976)* In response 

• 0 ■ r / ■ ■ .- - 
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to inadequacies in these areas at East Los Angeles ColL^e (Cali- 
fomia), a model was developed that includes a writter/evaluation 
plan and a goal-attainment? scaling chart. A guide for planning to 
he used by mid-level managers involved in contz4)lling services 
and noncredit courses is. presented by Roed (1976a), The guide 
iricludes suggestions for goal setting, needs assessment, program 
design, implementation, and evaluation. 

One of the (difficulties in serving nonli'aditional students is 
that they often a^e unable to commute to a college campus, or 
even to a local storefront. Others, becaua^ of age, a handicap, or 
reluctance to lea^e their homes, make up/a significant target group 
for community education. The need fof unique delivery systems 
is obvious. The /(ise of radio and television (Evans and Goilattscheck, 
197^) and the Jiewspaper Qioia, 1974) Are possible solutions to the 
problem of reaching these previously unserved groups. 

Recruitment .of paid personnel to staff commuhity-based 
programs would appear to pose few problems to the program^ 
administrator. The preponderance of faculty used to carry out 
community^based programs are parfc-time people recruited from 



^ the community, ^is seems to allow 
lower costs, and a more humanisti 
poses the use of volunteers to fill ( 



greater flexibility in planning, 
: faculty. Bendet (1975) prch 
ut the staff and a system that 



includes recruitment, screening, training, and nonmonetary rewards. 
Yet many problems regarding the position and status of part-time 
faculty ^are as yet unresolved, and administrators must be aware of 
the possible complications (Koltai, 1 ?77). 



needs and impact 



o change its orientation and 
immediate question is one of 
the needs assessment survey 




Once a school has decided 
become community based, the most 
determining needs. An example of 

conducted by Chemeketa Commun^ity College (Oregon) and its 
results is reported by Moore (1975). Pealer (1977) presents a 
questionnaire designed to assess community needs through a tele- 
•phone survey. Pitfalls and problems associated with needs assess- 
rnents may be avoideci if one can anticipate them before they/ 
develop. Morton and WarfeJ (1975) discpss these problems and 
suggest techniques for actually conducting the assessment. Of 
particular interest is the study reported by Redemer (1976) because 



this needs assessment incorporates the area of services provided 
by other institutions and agencies in their service area. Since this 
type of study assesses existing programs, the chance of duplicating 
dJ0d overlapping is reduced. 

Although community business leaders are often sought oiit^ 
for program su^estions, systematic tabulation of gaps between 
job openings and related training programs is rare. One sUch pro- 
gram in Florida utilizes the job bank data maintained by the Florida 
Employment Service Agency to monitor the pulse of the business 
community (Phillips and Tucker, 1975). 

One of the more extensive needs assessments was conducted^ 
over a five-county area in nor:theastem Pennsylvania. Aitemative 
Community College Education System Study (1977) details needs, 
possible programs, enrollment projecUons, and cost estimates. 
This study .concludes that a college without walls would be the 
best way to meet area needs. 

Perhaps, even more difficult ^than assessing needs is deter- . 
mining program impact. Cohen (1977) questions the legitimacy of 
.program^ that rely on unsequenced and unrelated presentations 
of material as opposed to those which operate through planned, 
sequential curriculums. Roueche and others (1976) present a com- 
prehensive report cm all facets of competency -based instruction, 
opting for assessment of impact on individuals. 

Many of tKe issues central to program evaluation are dis- 
cussed by Wood and Santellanes (1975). An outstanding hand- 
book "for administrators responsible for measuring community 
impact has been cpmpiled by Micek and others (1975). Besides 
reviewing selected references, this source examines impact on three 
levels: education, service, and financial. Methods for data collection 
' for various -outcome measures are suggested. 

A central issue in community education is how much of the 
community-service function should be assumed by the community 
college, and what should be left to the service groups and com- 
munity schools that are already functioning. Yarrington and Minzey 
(1975) attempt to delineate the proper role for the community 
colleges. And Community Education: Final Report (1976) offers 
a conceptual basis within which all* sponsors of community and 
continuing education Can cooperate and coordinate services,.. 
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